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THE BRIDEGROOM TO HIS SLEEPING BBIDE. 


Sleep, loved one, sleep—thy tangled hair 

Flows loosely o’er thy bosom bare, 

Yet sleep in peace—no prying eye, 

Save thy lover’s own, is nigh. 

Sleep, dearest, sleep—thy lover’s breast 
Pillows thy rest. 





Sleep on, sleep on—nay, do not start— 
’Tis but thy lover's beating heart, 
Whose pulses thro» against thy cheek, 
Tokening the love they cannot speak. 
Sweet dreamer, sleep—thy lover's eye 
Is watching nigh. 


Sleep on, sleep on, sweet folded flower, 
Till rosy morning’s dawning hour ; 
Sleep and dream on—thy lover’s arm 
Is fondly sheltering thee from harm ; 
Sleep and fear not—thy lover's ear 

Is listening near 


Omnipotent of earth and heaven ! 
By whom all blissful gifts are given— 
To whom this treasured one I owe 
That sleeps upon my bosom now,— 
I give thee thanks for every bliss, 

But most for this ! 


A LAPLAND LOVE SONG. 


Let Nepat listen to the praises of her lovers, but let Nepat listen with caution. 
One praises you because you fly in your sledge like a new-boriu sun-beam on the 
wings of the morning— 
Another, because you scarcely leave the print of your feet on the virgin snow— 
A third, because your hair flows in the air like the shade of a waving tree on 
the Lake of Lerna— 
A fourth, because your lips are like the flowery banks of a slender stream— 
A fifth, because your nails are polished as pebbles— 
A sixth, because your voice is swect as the voice of a dying gale in the vallies. 
But the sledge will cease to ly— 
The snow will melt— 
The waving tree will sink into the lake— 
The flowery banks will fade — 
The pebbles will glide away in the torrent. 
And your voice will lose its charms. 
Who will praise you then ! 
Yes! I will praise you if you smile on me. 
I will treasure up those smiles; they will cheer the long night of winter! 
You will always be beautiful in my eyes, even though another Nepat should 
arise. 
But that can never be! 
For Nature has exhausted all her charms on you ! 








JACK BRAG. 
BY THEODORE HOOK. 
Jack Brag. By the Author of “Sayings and Doings,”’ “‘ Maxwell,” &c. 3 vols 
12 mo. London, 1837. Bentley. 

Jack Brag, the son of a deceased tallow-chandler, is the Parolles or Bobadil of 
low life, and belonging to ourexisting condition of society. By sheer effrontery, 
tricks, and lying, he is enabled to mix with persons in a higher sphere, and figure 
a for short season among the fashionable world ; but his mortifications are many, and 
his punishment perfect. Our author, inimitable in his painting of scenes such as 
occur in this tale, has not only displayed in them the combined humours of a 
Rowlandson and Gilray, but has, by the whole, pointed a moral which, while the 

former whimsical caricatura raise many a laugh, may not be thrown away upon 
the braggadocias who corrode every link of the social chain. Egotists and pre- 
tenders of every grade and degree, should take a lesson from their prototype, 
Jack Brag : but egotism is too blind to be taught, and pretence too deeply rooted 
to be eradicated ; and even the mortifying and ludicrous experiences of our hero 
will, we fear, be lost upon the inflated fraternity. There is no deceit, perhaps, 
so perfect as self-deceit ; for, though it may be attended by its misgivings for a 
wile, it ultimately triumphs over every doubt, and becomes too confirmed to be 
shaken. In other cases there are, at least, two minds to share in the imposition ; 
in this there is only one, and the deluded has no chance against the presumption 
of the deluder. Mr. Hook has sketched the matter admirably in the character | 
of “ Brag,” of whom it may justly be said, even in his worst humiliations, that, 

Raised aloft, he tumbles down amain, 

But falls so hard he bounds to rise again; 
80 elastic is that India-rubber property in human nature called Vanity. But our 
readers would rather, we doubt not, have a few samples from the ever-amv- 
sing page of our author than a discourse upon the subject it so cleverly illustrates 
from us; and, in that belief, we accordingly proceed to exemplify the tale. 

The very opening of the work is in Hook's happiest style : it is a dialogue be- 
tween Jack and his mother, in which both are “ done to the life.” 

‘Johnny,’ said Mrs. Brag, ‘you are a silly fellow. What is there to be 
ashamed of in honest industry? If all the fine folks whom you go a hunting 
with, and all the rest of it, like you, and are really glad to see you, it is for your- 
Self alone: and if they, who must know by your name and ngture that you can 
hever be one of themselves, care a button for you, your trade, so as you do not 
carry it about with you, will do you no harm. What difference is it to them 
how you get your thorough-bred horses, your smart scarlet coat, neat tops, and 
white cords, so as you have them’?—they won't give you any new ones when | 
they are gone.’ ‘Itis all very well talking,’ said Johnny; ‘but I never should 
shew my face amongst them if I once thought they guessed at my real trade. I 
‘ive In a regular worry as it is. If ever a fellow asks me if I was at Melton last 
year, that moment J think of the shop: ‘ pretty mould of a horse’ tingles in my | 
©ars—*sweet dip of the country’ sets me doubting; and, only last week, a pro- 
posal to go ‘cross country and meet Lord Hurricane’s harriers at Hampton Wick 
nearly extinguished me.’ ‘And what now, Johnny,’ said Mrs. Brag, ‘do you 
think these lords take you for, if not for a tallow-chandler?’ ‘An independent 
ee said Jack. ‘ That is to say,’ replied his mother, ‘a gentleman who 

an aa to depend upon.’ ‘They look upon me as an agreeable rattle,’ said 

i. om ne that has often been in the watchman’s hands, too, said the old lady 

inch 1g and ride small,’ said Jack ; ‘Tam always up with the hounds—never 

dnatd anal thing—am the pride of the field wherever I go—and, in steeple- 
his ame —— value.’ ‘And very little weight, my dear Johnny, interrupted 
ye: - - es of my dearest friends, continued Brag, ‘ Lord Tom Towzle, 
the Tray oe —n amongst the females, is going to put me up as a candidate at 
mpc os ers W hat, riders for respectable houses?’ said Mrs. Brag: ‘and 
of it? ~~ club, too.’ ‘Respectable houses!’ said Jack. ‘Poh! not a bit 
the Travelers’ nS ee ee boxes of buttons in the boots! No, no ! 
mean, the fine elub-house in Pall M it which 3 "howed ob Os ouactboe! bea 
king’s birth-night > _ dy all 3 all which you shewed me the outside of last 

t same,’ said Brag. ‘Now, if I had stuck to the na- 


| Said yes—straight up, right down, and no mistake. 
could qualify ;—so, not quite understanding him, he says, ‘ Have you ever been 


ked, as Lord Tom says—told the piain unvarnished——I never could have qualified. 
Lord Tom asked me if I should like to belong to the Travellers’!—in course | 
Well, then he asks me if I 


in Greece?’ ‘Yes,’ saidI: I might have added ‘ up to the elbows often ; did'nt 
though. Had him dead. Down he whips my name, and calls in Sir Somebody 
Soniething out of the street to second me.’ ‘If you should get in there, Jonny,’ 
said Mrs. Brag, ‘do get ‘em to give up gas and take to oil on illumination 
nights.’ * . * * * « * 

‘ * But pray, Johnny, where do these people think you live?’ ‘At agreat house 
in Grosvenor Street,’ said Jack, ‘next door to What-d’ye-call-‘em’s Hotel: my 
name is on the door, and my address on my card.’ ‘ But you dog’t live there,’ 
said Mrs. Brag. ‘Not J,’ replied the son: ‘I only rent the door.’ ‘How d'ye 
mean!’ said his mother. ‘ Why, I went to the man,’ said Brag, ‘ who keeps the 
house. * Now, sir,’ said I, ‘I want to rent four square inches of your panels.’ 
He was puzzled for the moment; but I was down upon him in no time, and no 
mistake.—Out I pulls from my pocket a brass plate of those precise dimensions, 
whereupon is engraven ‘Mr. Brag.’ ‘ What will you take per annum,’ said I, ‘to 
let this be screwed on to your door, and let your servants take in my cards and 
letters?’ Startled him a little at first: however, he entered himself for the plate, 
acceded to my proposition,—and so, for the trifling consideration of four guineas 
per annam, and atip to the slavey, I get the credit of five windows in front, three 
stories high, in one of the best streets in London.’ ‘ But do none of your friends 
ever expect to be let in?’ said Mrs. Brag. ‘Yes,’ said Brag, ‘for a good thing 
now and then,—and so they are, pretty often. “ong head, mother—have it here’ 
—tapping his forehead with his fore finger—‘look simple with my fresh colour 
and ourly hair, but as deep as Garrick—cannot write your X's Z's with me’— 
else, in course, they might expect admission. ‘Not at home,’ is always the 
answer. ‘Out of town?’ is the next question :—-‘ Yes,’ is the next answer. 
“ Where?’ comes next. ‘ Down at hislittle place in Surrey!’ ‘That finishes it. 
They lodge their pasteboard and away they go.’ ‘ Little place in Surrey!’ said Mrs. 
Brag; ‘why, what d’ye mean? Have you a country-house, too!’ ‘ Country-house !’ 
said Brag: ‘ Lord bless your dear heart, not I! Nothing but my old lodging, on 
the second floor, No. 37, at the carpenter's corner of Caterpillar Row, Kenning- 
ton.’ ‘And that you call your liitle piace in Surrey, do you’ said Mrs. Brag. 
‘Yes, mother, and no fib neither,’ said Brag. ‘It is almost the littlest place I 
ever saw in my life ; and, as for Caterpillar Row, if it isn't in Surrey, I know no- 
thing of going cross acountry.’ ‘Ah, Johnny, Johnny,’ said his respected parent 
with a mingled look of sorrow and admiration, * you never will mend till it is too 
late!’ ‘Mother,’ said Jack, ‘now you say that, I think I shall be too late for 
Lord Tom Towzle. We are going off for Wigglesford to mark out aline. All 
ready fora run: we have got no mercy in us—none of your bowling-green, daisy- 
cuttigg work for us—no, we'll try to pick out rasping-fences, bottomless-brooks, 


“Peking calat bone, sipping Tihs or ynchng an ou and-one? oe 


of his conk, is no fun in the world.’ Ah! well, well,’ said Mrs. Brag, ‘I wish 
you would give a little time to the books and the business ; some day you'll re- 
pent this,’ ‘ Not I, mother,’ said Jack: ‘I can pull up any day and marry. I 
never yet saw the woman I could not win—they are all ready to eat me up: in 
course, asthe book says, am the more wary—hang back a bit. Don’t you see, 
as I get on inthe world, I get up: and if I can marry a Lady Sally or a Lady 
Susan—eh! won't that be nice!—'specially if there happens to be an odd thirty 
or forty thousand pound tacked to the title.’ ‘Don’t flatter yourself, Johngy,’ 
replied Mrs. Brag, shaking her head : ‘ that scheme will never answer.’ ‘ You'll 
see,’ said Jack :—‘ I say nothing, but you'll see.’ ” 

The widow thinks seriously of marrying again, as her hopeful son advises her, 
and anonymously advertises for a husband ; which advertisement is answered, in 
the dark, by Jack and some of his dashing associates, for a frolic. His meeting 
with his mother on Waterloo Bridge, by concerted appointment and signals, is a 
capital hit 

In the third volume, Jack’s impudence, favoured by circumstances (for which, 
like others throughout, we must give the author credit, rather than think them 
very probable,) becomes owner of a yacht, and almost a member of the Aristo- 
nautic Club which sails by that name,—gives splendid entertainments on board, 
&c.; but is finally found out, and obliged to “cut and run.” His amours, and 
their result, and the finale of his family affairs with Mrs. Titsy, and Jemes, and 
Jemes’s favourite lady, a little aetress—in short, the inevitable prostrations which 
attend his every effort at imposition—are all described in a manner which excites 
great merriment ; while, at the same time, the author has, with great art, impart- 
ed such an interest to the insignificant creature, that the reader carries it on to 
the end, and is really anxious to learn what is his final fate. Many of the other 
portraits are drawn with a skilful pencil; Mr. and Mrs. Peckover, a huge Nim- 
rod, henpecked by a delicate little wife ; Lady Lav nia Newbiggen, the fantastic 
bore with her illustrious genealogy; Lord Tom Towzle, and his clique; and 
nearly all the lesser sketches, are, indeed, excellent, and display so accurate a 
knowledge and acute and ludicrous appreciation of the world as it goes, that Jack 
Brag will justly take its place beside the popular Sayings and Doings, and Mar- 
well. 


—— a 
THE PHANTOM SHIP. 
BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, C. B.—[Continued from the last Albion. 
CHAPTER II. 

Philip Vanderdecken, strong as he was in mental courage, was almost paralysed 
with the shock when he discovered that his mother’s spirit had fled ; and for some 
time he remained by the side of the bed with his eyes fixed upon the corpse, and 
his brains in a state of vacuity. Gradually he recovered himself; he rose, 
smoothed down the pillow, closed her eyelids, and then clasping his hands, the 
tears trickled down his manly cheeks. He impressed a solemn kiss upon the pale 
white furehead of the departed, and drew the curtains round the bed. 

“ Poor mother !” said he, sorrowfully, as he completed his task, “at length 
thou hast found rest, —but thou hast left thy son a bitter legacy.” 

And as Philip’s thoughts reverted to what had passed, the dreadful narrative 
whirled in his imagination and scathed his brain. He raised his hands to his 
temples, compressed them with force, and tried to collect his thoughts that he 
might decide upon what measures he should take. He felt that he had no time 
to indulge his grief. His mother was in peace ; but his father—where was he? 

He recalled his mother’s words—*“ One hope alone remained.” ‘Then there 
was hope. His father had laid a paper on the table—eould it be there now ? 
Yes, it must be: his mother had not the courage to take it up. There was 
hope in that paper, and it had laid unopened for more than seventeen years. 

Philip Vanderdecken resolved that he would examine the fatal chamber—at 
once he would know the worst. Should he do it now or wait till daylight '—but 
the key, where was it! Hiseyesrested upon an old japanned cabinet in the room ; 
he had never seen his mother open it in his presence ; it was the only likely place 
of concealment that he was aware of. Prompt in all his decisions, he took up 
the candle and proceeded to examine it It was not locked ; the door swung open, 
and drawer after drawer was examined, but Philip discovered not the object of his 
search ; again and again did he open the drawers, but they were all empty. It 
occurred to Philip that there might be secret drawers, and he examined for seme 
time in vain. At last he took out all the drawers, and laid them on the floor, and 
lifting the cabinet off its stand he shook it. A rattling sound in one corner told 
him that in all probability the key was there concealed. He renewed his attempts 
to discover how to gain it, but in vain 


and returned with a small chopping knife and hammer, and was on his knees bu- 
sily employed forcing out the panel, when a hand was laid upon his shoulder. 





Daylight now streamed through the case- | 
ments, and Philip had not desisted from his attempts; at last, wearied out, he | 
resolved to force the back panel of the cabinet ; he descended to the kitchen, | 


Philip started ; he had been so occupied with his. search and his wild chasing 
thoughts, that he had not heard the’sound of an approaching footstep. He look- 
ed up and beheld the Father the priest of the little parish, with his eyes 
sternly fixed upon him. man had been infurined of the 
state of the widow Vanderdecken, ‘and had tisen at daylight to visit and afford 
her spiritual comfort. on oe AO EEU 

‘How now, my son,” said 







;.*fearest thou not to disturb thy mo- 
ther’s rest? and would thou and purloin even before she is in her grave '” 

“I fear not to disturb my "s rest, good father,” replied Philip, rising on 
his feet, ‘‘ for she now rests with the blesséd. Neither do I pilfer or purloin. — 
It is not gold I seek, although if gold there were, that gold would now be mine. 
I seek bnt a key long hidden, I ‘here, within thig-secret drawer, the opening of 
which is a mystery beyond my art.” ~ | Se 

“Thy mother is no more, sayest thou, my son? and dead without receiving 
the rights of our Most Holy Church! Why didst thou not send for me?” 

“She died, good father, suddenly —most a § 
hours ago. 1 fear not for her soul, although bes 
side.” 

The priest gently opened the curtains 
kled holy water on the bed, and for a sh 
lent prayer. He then turned round to P 

“Why do J see thee thus employed ? 
A mother’s death should cal} forth filial 
are thine eyes dry, and thou art employed 
the tenement is warm which now but held her spirit. 
What is the key thou seekest ?” 

‘Father, I have no time for tears—no time to spare for grief or lamentation. 
I have much to do, and more to think of than thought can well embrace. That 
[ loved my mother you know well.” 

‘** But the key thou seekest, Philip 7” 

‘* Pather, it is the key of a chamber which has not been unlocked for years, 
which I must—will open; even if a 

“Tf what, my son?” 

‘«T was about to say that I should not have said. Forgive me father; I meant 
that I must search that chamber.” 

‘*T have long heard of that same chamber being closed ; and that thy mother 
would not give the reason—I know well, for I have asked her, and have been 
denied. Nay, when, as in duty bound, I pressed the question, I found her rea- 
son was disordered by my importunity, and therefore I abandoned the idea.— 
Some heavy weight was on thy mother’s mind, my son, yet would she ne'er con- 
fess or trust it with me. Tell me, before she died, hadst thou this secret from 
her'” 

‘Thad, most holy father,” 











on the corpse. He sprin- 
ap. were seen to move in si- 





‘: Father, I would indeed—I could confide it to thee, and ask for thy assistance 
—I know ’tis not from curious feeling thou wouldst have it, but from a better 
motive. But of that which has been told it is not yet manifest—whether it is 
as my poor mother says, or but the phantom of a heated brain. Should it indeed 
be true, fain would I share the burthen with you—yet little you might thank me 
for the heavy load. But no—at least not now—it must not, cannot be revealed. 
I must do my work—enter that hated room alone.”’ 

** Fearest thou not?” 

‘Father, I fear nothing. I have a duty to perform—a dreadful one, I grant ; 
but, I pray thee, ask no more ; for, like my poor mother, I feel as if the probing 
of the wound would half unseat my reason.” 

‘T will not press thee further, Philip. The time may come when I may prove 
of service. Farewell, my child; but I pray thee to discontinue thy unseemly 
labour, for I must send in thy female neighbours to perform the duties to thy de- 
parted mother, whose soul I trust is with its God.” 

The priest looked at Philip: he perceived that his thoughts were elsewhere, 
there was a vacancy and appearance of mental stupefaction, and as he turned 
away the good man shook his head. 

“He is right,” thought Philip, when once more alone; and he took up the 
cabinet and placed it upon the stand. ‘A few more hours can make no differ- 
ence ; I will lie me down, for my head is giddy.” 

Philip went into the adjoining room, threw himself upon his bed, and in a few 
minutes was in a sleep as sound as that permitted to the wretch a few hours pre- 
vious to his execution. 

During his slumbers the neighbours had come in and had prepared every thing 
for the widow's interment. They had been careful not to wake the son, for they 
held as sacred the sleep of those who must wake up to sorrow. Among others, 
after noon arrived Mynheer Poots; he had been informed of the death of the 
widow, but having a spare hour, he thought he might as well call, it would raise 
his charges to another guilder. He first went into the room where the body laid, 
and from thence he proceeded to the chamber of Philip, and shook him by the 
shoulder. 

Philip awoke, and, sitting up, perceived the doctor standing by him. 

“‘ Well, Mynheer Vanderdecken,” commenced the unfeeling little man, “ so 
it’s all over. I knew it would be so, and recollect you owe me now another 
guilder, and you promised faithfully to pay me ; altogether with the potion, it 
will be three guilders and a half, that is, provided you return my phial.” 

Philip's senses, which at first waking were confused, gradyally recovered them- 
selves during this address. 

‘You shall have your three guilders and a half and your phial to boot, Mr. 
Poots,” replied he, as herose from off the bed. 

“ Yes, yes; I know you mean to pay me, if you can. But look you, Myn- 
heer Philip, it may be some time before you sell the cottage. You may not find 
a customer. Now, I never wish to be hard upon people who have no money, 
and I'll tell you what I'll do. There is a something on your mother’s neck. It 
is of no value, none at all, but to a good Catholic. To help you in your strait, 
I will take that thing, and then we shall be quits. You will have paid me, and 
there will be an end of it.”’ 

Philip listened calmly; he knew to what the little miser had referred,— 
the relic on his mother’s neck. ‘That very relic upon which his father swore 
the fatal oath. He felt that millions of guilders would not have induced him to 
part with it. 

* Leave the house,’ 
money shall be paid.” 

Now Mynheer Poots, m the first place, knew that the setting of the relic, 
which was in a square frame of pure gold, was worth much more than the sum 
due to him; he also knew that a large price had been paid for it, for at that time 
such a relic was considered very valuable, and he had no doubt but that it would 
again fetch a considerable sum. Tempted by the sight of it when he had enter- 
ed the chamber of death, he had taken it from the neck of the corpse, and it 
was then actually concealed in his bosom, so he replied— 

‘ My offer is a good one, Mynheer Philip, and you had better take it. What 
use is such trash?” 

“‘T tell you, no,” cried Philip, in a rage. 

“ Well, then, you will let me have it in my possession till I am paid, Myn- 
heer Vanderdecken,—that is but fair. I must not lose my money. When 
you bring me my three guilders and a half and the phial, 1 will return it to you.” 

Philip's indignation was now without bounds. He seized Mynheer Poots by 
the collar and threw him out of the door. “ Away immediately,” cried he, “°° 
by Ad 


, 


answered he, abruptly. “Leave it immediately. Yovr 








There was no vccasion for Philip to finish by imprecation. ‘The doctor had 
hastened away with such alarm, that he fell down half the steps of the staircase, 


“Ww ; i i j - 
«l¥ ail then comiort if thou didst confide it to me, my son}. . 
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and was limping away across the bridge. He almost wgshed that the relic had 
not been in his possession; but his sudden retreat had prevented him, even if so 
inclined, from replacing it from where he had taken it. / 

The result of this conversation naturally turned Philip’s thoughts to the relic, 
and he went into his mother’s room to take possession of it. He opened the 
curtains, the corpse was laid out, he put forth his hand to untie the black riband. 
It was not there. “Gone!” exclaimed Philip. “ They hardly would have re- 
moved it—never would have It must be that villain Poots—wretch ; but I 
will have it if he has swallowed it, if I tear him limb from limb.” 

Philip darted down the stairs, rushed out of the house, cleared the moat at one 
bound, and without coat or hat flew away in the direction of the doctor's lonely 
residence. ‘The neighbours saw him as he passed them like the wind ; they won- 
dered and they shook their heads. Mynheer Poots was not more than half way 
to his home, for he had hurt his ancle. Apprehensive of what might possibly 
take place if his theft was discovered, he occasionally had looked behind him, 
and the last time, to his horror, he beheld Philip Vanderdecken at a distance 
bounding in his career. Frightened almost out of his senses, the wretched pil- 
ferer hardly knew how to act; to stop and surrender up the stolen property was 
the first idea, but fear of Vanderdecken’s violence prevented him, so he decided 
to take to his heels, hoping to gain his house and barricade himself in, by which 
means he would be in a condition to hold possession, or at all events to make 
better terms. . : 4 ; 

Mynheer Poots had need to run fast, and so he did; his thin legs bearing his 
shrivelled form rapidly over the ground. But Philip, who, when he witnessed 
the doctor's attempt to escape, was fully convinced that he was the culprit, re- 
doubled his exertions, and rapidly came up with the chase. When within a hun- 
dred yards of his own door, Mynheer Poots heard the bounding step of Philip 
nearer and nearer to him and he sprung and leaped in his agony. Nearer and 
nearer still, until at last he heard the very breathing of his pursuer, and Poots 
shrieked in his fear, like the hare in the jaws of the greyhound. Philip was not 
a yard from him ; his hand was outstretched when the miscreant dropped down 
paralyzed with terror, and the impetus of Vanderdecken was so great, that he 
passed over his body, tripped, and after trying in vain to recover his equilibrium 
for several yards, he fell and rolled over and over. This saved the little doctor— 
it was like the double of a hare. In a second he was again on his legs, and be- 
fore Philip could rise and again exert his speed, Poots had gained his door and 
bolted it within. Philip was, however, determined to repossess the important 
treasure; and as he panted, he cast his eyes around to sce if any means offered 
for his forcing his entrance into the house. But as the habitation of the doctor 
was lonely, every precaution had been taken by him to render it secure against 
robbery ; the windows below were well barricaded and secured, and those on the 
upper story were too high for any one to obtain admittance. 

We must here observe that, although Mynheer Poots was in good practice 
from his known abilities, his reputation as a hard-hearted, unfeeling miser was 
well established. No one was ever permitted to enter his threshold, nor, indeed, 
did any one feel inclined. He was as isolated from his fellow-creatures as was 
his tenement, and was only to be seen in the chamber of disease and death. 
What his establishment consisted of was not known. When he first came into 
the locality, an old decrepit woman occasionally answered the knocks given at 
the door by those who summoned or required his services ; but she had been 
buried some time, and ever since ‘alls at the door had been answered by Myn- 
heer Poots in person, if he w. , and if not, there was no reply to the 
most reiterated and i . It was then surmised that the old 
man lived entirely by niggardly to pay for any assistance. This 
Philip also imagined ; ; e had recovered his breath, he began to 
devise sume scheme by whic would be enabled not only to recover the stolen 
property, but also to wreak a dire revenge. 

The door was strong, and not to be forced by any means which presented them: 
selves to the eye of Vanderdecken. For a few minutes he paused to consider, 
and as he reflected! so did his anger cool down, and he decided that it would be 
sufficient to recover his relic without having recourse to violence. So he called 
out in a loud voice— 

** Mynheer Poots, I know that you can hear me. Give me back what you have 
taken and I will do you no hurt; but if you will not, you must take the conse- 
quence, for your life shall pay the forfeit before I leave this spot.” 

This speech was indeed very plainly heard by Mynheer Poots, but the little 
miser had recovered from his fright, and thinking himself secure, could not make 
up his mind to surrender up the relic without a struggle ; so the doctor answered 
not, hoping that the patience of Philip would be exhausted, and that by some 
arrangement, such as the sacrifice of a few guilders to one so needy as Philip, he 

would be able to secure what he was satisfied would sell at a high price. 

Vanderdecken finding that no answer was returned, indulged in strong invec- 
tive, and then decided upon measures certainly in themselves by no means unde- 

cided 

There was part of a small stack of dry fodder standing not far from the house, 
and under the wall a pile of wood for firing. With these Vanderdecken resolved 
upon setting fire to the house, and thus, if he did not gain bis relic, he would at 
least obtain ample revenge. He brought several armsful of fodder and laid them 
at the door of the house, and upon that he piled the faggots and logs of wood, 
until the door was quite concealed by them. He then struck a light with his 
amadou and flint, which every Dutchman carries in his pocket, and very soon he 
had fanned the pile into a flame; the smoke ascended in columns up to the 
rafters of the roof, while the fire raged below. The door was ignited and was 
adding to the fury of the flames, and Philip shouted with joy at the success of his 
attempt. 

‘** Now, miserable despoiler of the dead—now wretched thief, now you shal! 
fee] my vengeance,” cried Philip, with aloud voice. ‘If you remain within, you 
perish inthe flames; if you attempt to come out, you shall die by my bands. 
Do you hear, Mynheer Poots—do you hear!” 

Hardly had Philip concluded this address, when the window of the upper floor 
furthest from the burning door was thrown open. 

‘* Ay—you come now to beg and to entreat ; but no—no,” cried Philip-~-but 
here he stopped as he beheld at the window what he considered to be an appari- 
tion, for mstead of the form of the wretched little miser, he beheld one of the 
loveliest of the other sex whom Nature ever deigned to mould. An angelic crea- 
ture of about sixteen or seventeen, who appeared calm and resolute in all the 
danger with which she was threatened. Her long black hair was braided and 
twined round her beautifully-formed head; her eyes were large, intensely dark, 
yet soft. A lovelier oval tace, from the dimpled chin to ‘he thin-lipped, arched, 
and ruby mouth, the straight yet small nose to the high white forehead, could not 
well be imagined. It reminded you of what the best of painters have some- 
times, in their more fortunate moments, succeeded in embodying, when they would 
represent a beauteous saint. And as the flames wreathed and the smoke burst 
out in columns and swept past the window, so might she have reminded you in 
her calmness of demeanour of some martyr at the stake. 

‘* What wouldst thou, violent young man! Why are the inmates of this 
house to suffer death by your means?!” said the maiden, with composure. 

For a few seconds Philip gazed and could make no reply ; then the thought 
seized him that, in his vengeance, he was about to sacrifice so much loveliness 
tle forgot everything but her danger, and seizing a large pole out of those which 
he had brought to feed the flame, he threw off and scattered in every direction 
the burning masses, until there was nothing left but the ignited door itself which 
could hurt the building, and this which as yet—for it was of thick oak plank— 
had not suffered very material injury, he soon reduced, by beating it with clods of 
earth, to a smoking and harmless state. During these active measures on the 
part of Philip, the young female watched him in silence 

* Allis safe now, young lady,” cried Philip. ‘ God forgive me that I should 
have risked a life so precious. I thought but to wreak my vengeance upon 
Mynheer Poots.” 

‘“* And whatcause can Mynheer Poots have given for such lreadful vengeance !” 
replied the maiden calmly. 

‘* What cause, young lady! He came to my house—despoiled the dead—took 
from my mother's corpse a relic beyond price.” 

‘* Despoiled the dead—he surely cannot—you must wrong him, young Sir.” 

*Nono. It is the fact, lady,—and that relic—forgive me—but that relic I 
must have. You know not what depends upon it.” 

‘* Wait, young Sir,” replied the maiden, “1 will soon return.”’ 

Phulip waited several minutes, lost in thought and admiration—so fair a crea- 
ture in the house of Mynheer Poots. Who could she be! While thus rumi- 
nating, he was accosted by the silver voice of the object of bis reveries, who, 
leaning out of the window, held in her hand the black riband to which was at- 
tached the article so dearly coveted. 

‘‘ Here is your wish, young Sir,” said the young female; “I regret much that 
my father should have done a deed which well might justify your anger : but here 
t is, continued she, dropping it down on the ground by Philip—* and now you 

snay depart.” 

* Your father, maiden—can he be your father!” 
up the relic which laid at his feet. 

The young person would have retired from the window without reply, but 
Philip spoke again. 

“Stop, lady, stop one moment, until I beg your forgiveness for my wild, fool- 
sh act. I swear by this sacred relic,” continued he, taking it from the ground 














said Philip, forgetting to take 


and raising it to to his lips, “* that had I known that any other unoffending person | 


ad been in the house, I would not have done the deed, and much dol rejoice 
that no harm hath happened. But there is still danger, lady; the door must be 
anbarred, and the jambs, which still are glowing, be extinguished, or the house 
may yet be burnt. Fear not for your father, maiden; for had he done 


me a 
shousand times more wrong, you will protect each hair upon his head 


He knows 


me well enough to know I keep my word. Allow me then to repair the injury I 
have occasioned, and then | will depart.” 

«“ No, no; don’t trust him,” said the voice of M 
chamber. 

“‘ Yes. he may be trusted,” replied the daughter ; _ 
needed, for what could a weak girl like me, and a still weaker | 
strait? Open the door and let the house be made secure.” The maiden then 
addressed Philip—* He shall open the door, Sir, and I will thank you for your 
kind service. I trust entirely to your promise.” 

‘“‘T never yet was known to break my word, maiden, 
let him be quick, for the flames are bursting out again.” 2 . 

‘The door was opened by the trembling hands of Mynheer Poots, who then 
made a hasty retreat up stairs. The truth of what Philip had said was a 
parent. Many were the buckets of water which he was obliged to fetch before 
the fire was quite subdued ; but during his exertions neither the daughter nor 
the father made their appearance. : ; 

When all was safe, Philip closed the door, and again looked up at the window. 
The fair girl made her appearance, and Philip, with a low obeisance, assured her 
that there was then no danger. 

“| thank you, Sir,” replied she—I thank you much. Your conduct, al- 
though hasty at the first, has yet been most considerate.” 

‘* Assure your father, maiden, that all animosity on my part hath ceased, and 
that in a few days I will call and satisfy the demand he hath against me. 

The window closed, and Philip, more excited, but with different feelings than 
when he had set out, looked at it for a minute, and then bent his steps to his own 
cottage.—(To be continued.) 


ynheer Poots from within the 


‘and his services are much 


” replied Philip, ‘ but 





THEATRE ROYAL, LITTLE PEDLINGTON. 
[ Continued from the last Albion.] 

Confticting Criticisms :—The Liitle Pedlington Dictator ; the Little Pedling- 

ton Weekly Observer. 

Now for the statements and opinions of the “ Lirr.e Pepiincron Werekty 
Ovserver.” ‘The motto to this paper (from Jubb) is— 

« All parties to please and all difference to smother, 
What in one line we state we retract in another.” 
“Tue THeatre. 

‘- Last night our theatre was opened for the season. In this, we think, Mr. 
Strut, the manager, was wrong. In our opinion it would have been more to his 
advantage had he delayed the opening till to-morrow evening. And yet, as the 
extent of his season is limited, it would have been injudicious in him to throw 
away the advantage of two nights’ performances; though, were he playing on 
them to bad houses, as it is possible he might, it would be of no advantage to 
him, as in that case he would be a loser by so doing. However, upon the whole, 
perhaps, it is better as it is. The house was not by any means as full as it might 
have been expected considering this was the opening night; though that is not 
to be wondered at, considering that Signor Rumbello del Squeaki displayed his 
extraordinary feat of performing on the drum and the Pandean pipes, both at the 
same time, at Yawkins’s skittle-ground, in the morning. This was hardly fair to- 
wards the manager, as those who attended the morning performance would not 
be much inclined to go to a second entertainment in the evening ; though it would 
not have been just towards the Signor had he been prevented the employment of 
his talents when and where he pleased. ‘The interests of the theatre ought, how- 
ever, to be protected ; though there is no reason why any man, ought not to be 
allowed to do the best he can for himself. Yet Strut is an enterprising man, and 
deserves support ; and it is clear that if 13s.3d, (the sum stated to have been 
taken at the door of the skittle-ground) had been paid at the theatre, his loss upon 
the night’s performance would have been by so much less than we fear it is. 
Upon this ground, therefore, we are right in our opinion. If, notwithstanding, he 
should wind up this season at a profit, he will have nothing to complain of, though 
we know he lost ninety pounds upon the last ; but if, on the contrary, he should 
be a loser, by the present, of another ninety, it will bring his loss upon the two 
seasons up to the enormous sum of one hundred and eighty pounds. In this case, 
of course, he would relinquish the management. But, if the nightly receipts 
should exceed the nightly expenditure by two pounds, this, upon an average of 
fifty nights, would leave him a considerable gainer, and there would be no ne- 
cessity for his taking such a step. Indeed, having netted a hundred pounds, 
he would not be justified in relinquishing the management; though it would 
hardly be fair to compel him to retain it if he could get any one to take it off 
his hands. 

‘The house has not undergone any alteration, nor has it, indeed, even been 
fresh painted. This we think an injudicions economy. However, as it is only 
two years since it was built, it did not, perhaps, require it; im which case the 
manager would have been highly blameable for laying owt any money upon it. We 
cannot speak in too high terms of the new drop-scene, which represents out 
Crescent, guatded by two grenadiers. But why did not Smearwell give us a view 
of our new pump instead? Daubson might still have introduced his grenadiers. 
However, they are both clever men and know what they are about; and if, as 
we have heard, their reason for not doing so was, that the subject of the former 
drop-scene was the new pump, they have perhaps chosen for the best. 
might, however, have given the pump in a different point of view; so that we 
are right in the main. We stated in our last that the march in ‘ Blue Beard’ 
would be played as the overture. We find, however, that we eught to have said 
the march in the ‘ Battle of Prague,’ but as they both are marches we were not 
altogether wrong. Indeed, we do not know but that the march in ‘ Blue Beard’ 
would have been better after all, so that we were right upon the whole ; not but 
that the audience seemed very well satisfied with the former, theugh it is by no 
means certain they would not have preferred the latter. ‘The orchestra perform- 
ed the march in a manner that left nothing to be desired ; not but that we think 
it was played at least twice too fast for a slow march; though if, as it is said, 
this was necessary in consequence of the late hour at which it was expected the 
performances would terminate, and which rendered it expedient to save as much 
time as possible, we think Wagglebow did what was proper; though perhaps, 
upon the whole, he was hardly justified in yielding to such a consideration. Miss 
Julia Wriggles, a young lady who made her first appearance on any stage, now 
came forward to speak an Occasional Address. Of the Address, which is the 
avowed production of Miss Cripps, we cannot speak in any terms of praise. In- 
deed, but for the excellent manner in which the fair débutante delivered it, it would 
not have been listened to. 
nish one? Perhaps she was, and declined to enter into the competition. Indeed, 
considering her great popularity and the imposing attitude she has assumed in con- 


which appeared in our last (the answer to which is a fish), she ought not to have 
been expected to compete. The task ought at once to have been intrusted to 
her hands. The audience testified their approbation of the fair speaker by 
unanimously presenting her with a wreath, whilst their gallantry induced them to 
forbear hissing the words of the fair writer.” 


‘This differs widely from the statement of the “ Dictator,” and, I must ac- 
knowledge, from my own notes also. These say that “the Address and Miss 
Julia Wriggles were vehemently applauded.” Concerning the audience unani- 
mously presenting her with a wreath, the wreath was (according to Hobbleday 
apparently thrown to her from the manager's box. But these are trifles. It 
there were ever to be a perfect agrcement, even upon points like these, the world 
would be too good to live in. 

‘** We stated in our last that the theatre would certainly open with Mr. Dowlas’s 
popular melodrame of ‘ Swing; or, The Avenging Rick-burner, and we stil! 
have reason to believe that such was originally Mr. Strut’s opinion. Why did 
he not abide by it! We do not think the alteration a judicious one, though, 
from Strut’s experience in these matters, we have no doubt he has good reasons 
for it. Probably he thought the ‘ Hatchet of Horror’ would be more attractive ; 
if so, he was right to give that the preference, though the attendance last night 
cid not bear him out in that opinion. However, as the theatre did, in fact, open 
with a piece of Mr. Dowlas’s, as we said it would, (the only difference being, 


main. 
Py The play-bills say that the piece is entirely new ; but as it has been a stock- 
| piece at the Fudgeborough theatre for the last three years, this assertion is in- 
| correct, and we wonder that a man like Strut should lend himself to such an im- 
| position upon the public. 


| have been imposed upon ; 
| 





though we have no reason to suppose that Mr. Dowlas 
would be a party to such a proceeding. If, however, the words are intended to 
mean merely that the piece is entirely new to a Little Pedlington audience, our 
| Worthy manager is perfectly justified in using them: not but that they are in 
some degree calculated to mislead the public, and therefore not to be defended on 
| any grounds. We are sorry that we cannot speak favourably of the plece as a 

whole, although it contains passages, and even entire scenes, of great merit; 
and, indeed, taken altogether, it is perhaps equal to anything Mr. Dowlas has pro- 
| duced. Nevertheless, we think it much inferior to ‘ Bellingham the Bold,’ and 
| not at all to be compared with ‘Swing.’ It was, however, well received. and is 
likely to become a favourite. It has, besides, the great merit of inculcating fine 





father, do in this | 


They | 








Why was not Miss Jane Scrubbs applied to to fur- | 


in every respect fitted for it. In the first act Mr. Waddle has but one line 
to say :— 
‘ ‘T'm altogether of my friend's opinion.’ 
and his manner of saying it (though we are of opinion he will see the propriety 
of giving it differently in future) produced an electric effect. This, and Miss 
Julia Wriggles’s ; 
‘I breathe again—my Muzzle is set free,’ 

were, upon the whole, the gems of the evening. Yet after all, little praise js 
due to the performers ; for these lines are so telling in themselves, that any one 
of common ability might have spoken them with almost equal effect. 

«“ But the great struggle for superiority between the rival tragedians, Mr. 
Waddle and Snoxell, was in the quarrel scene, in the second act, beginning with 

‘No more, my Growler! never be it said! &c. 
and, im our opinion, Mr. Waddle proved himself altogether the victor ; not but 
that Snoxell played tolerably well. ‘The audience, however, were of our opi- 
nion, for at the conclusion of each of his speeches, Mr. Waddle was honoured 
with deafening applause.” ['This account does not quite agree with my veracious 
and impartial notes, and differs altogether from that of the * Dictator.”] “ But 
why was not the scene opened by Mr. Waddle instead of Snoxell! Waddle, 
coming in abruptly with ; 
‘Don't talk to me of vultures—stuff and nonsense—’ 

would have produced greater effect ; though, on the other hand, the allusion to 
vultures might not have been generally understood ; and yet, as it would still 
have been implied, we are perfectly justified in our opinion. We have heard it 
rumoured that the speech beginning ‘ Rumble thou hurricaneous wind’ was ori- 
ginally inthe part of Growler (Mr. Waddle’s,) and that Mr. Snoxell insisted upon 
having it put into his.” [** Heard it rumoured!” Innocent Mr. Remmins. It 
is not in the least likely that he received the information from Mr. Waddle him- 
self, though I saw those gentlemen come, arm in arm, into Yawkins’s library yes- 
terday morning, and heard Mr. R. say that he was engaged to “ dine with Wad- 
dle!” “ Heard it rumoured !""] 
“For our own part we do not credit the report, for certainly Waddle is not the 


| man to be treated in such a way; nevertheless, there can be no doubt of the 


correctness of our information, for the imstant Snoxell attempted to speak the 
speech he was interrupted by a universal shout of disapprobation ; whilst Mr. 
Waddle, who presently afterwards appeared, was received with deafening ap- 
plause. Mr. Snoxell stammered a few words in explanation, which we could not 
distinctly hear ; and Mr. Waddle, having addressed the audience in a manly and 
elegant speech (a correct report of which we hope to be enabled to lay before 
our readers in our next) the performance was allowed to proceed.”’ [Again a 
slight difference between us.) ‘ We trust, however, that at the next perform- 
ance, the speech will be restored to the part of Growler. Indeed, as an act of 
justice, it ought to be. And why not, at the same time, give Mr. Waddle the 
line from the character of Muzzle— 
‘Jack Muzzle, though a poacher—is a man!’ 

For although it was not badly delivered by Stride, still it would produce a greater 
effect in the hands of such a man as Waddle ; and alihough it may be impossi- 
ble to make the transposition, nevertheless our opinion is correct in the main. * 
* ¥* * * and thus the piece concludes. ‘The chief fault of the ‘ Hatchet 
of Horror’ is its extreme length. It must be compressed into one act, or at least 
considerably curtailed, particularly in the part of Grumps (Snoxell ;) though, upon 
the whole, we do not see where a line could be advantageously omitted. Why 
did not Dowlas (and no man understands these things better) introduce a comic 
character for Gigs! By so doing he might have made three acts instead of two, 
which is always better when it can be done; though, in the present instance, we 
think, nevertheless, that two acts are quite sufficient. Dowlas’s great merit is 
that hie pieces are always original. We are uncertain, however, whether or not 
there be a French picce called, ‘ La Hache d’Horreurs; ou, la Laitiére Massa- 
crée.’ If there be, it is not improbable that he has translated a part, if not indeed 
the whole of it. At the conclusion of the melodrama Waddle and Miss Julia 
Wriggles were loudly and deservedly called for. A wreath was thrown to the 
fair débutante, which Snoxell (who, we believe, was also called for) was about to 
appropriate to himself; but the audience apprising him of his mistake he was 
obliged to relinquish it to its rightful owner. 

** Miss Julia Wriggles’ broad-sword hornpipe was succeeded by a new burletta 
ealled + Ali round my Hat!’ Circumstances prevent our saying more of it than 
that the audience condescended to receive it with unequivocal approbation, 
though the author, whoever he may be, is much indebted for its success to the 
performers, although Tippleton made but little of his part, which would have 
produced roars of laughter had it been acted by Gigs. ‘The piece is not a trans- 
lation of a French vaudevillecalled * T'vut autour de mon chapeau,’ asit has been 
falsely asserted in a certain upstart newspaper. 

* We must not omit to mention a song by Miss Warble. She is a charming 
singer ; though her voice is not pleasant, and she has neither taste nor execution. 
But why does she pronounce sky and fly, skei and flor, when it is the practice of 
the best singers to pronounce them ske-i and fle-i? 

*“A miserable thing called ‘ Who are You?’ was deservedly sent to the tomb 
of all the Capulets, though Gigs and Miss Julia Wriggles did all in their power 
to save it. Tippleton, of course, did his best—such as it is—but all to no pur- 


pose. We have been doomed to listen to much trash upon various occasions, 
but * * * *. The author is Mr. F—t, Ed-t-r of athing called the ‘ D-ct- 
t-r. A Miss Laura Dobs was thrust into the affair, who annoyed us with her 


sharp, shrill, croaking voice. Strut is a sensible man, and is wrong to have al- 
lowed this ; though he may have his motives for it, in which case we must allow 
he is in the right. ‘The evening’s performances closed with ‘ She suai be an 
Actress !’ in which Miss Julia Wriggles performed eight characters! This was 
a great task fora young lady on the night of her first appearance on any stage ; 
but if, as it is said, she has been playing with Scrubs at Fudgeborough, for the 
last three years, the effort is not very extraordinary. Notwithstanding this, it is 
a very extraordinary effert under any circumstances ; so that we are right in our 
opinion, after all. ‘Though the performances were not over till nearly eleven 
o’clock, not a soul quitted the theatre till their termination. ‘The manager ought 
to drop his curtain at twenty-five minutes past ten, or half past, at the latest. — 
This he must do; though tiat would hardly be fair towards those who come in 
at half price ; and as he could but seldom possibly bring his performances within 
that time, we think he would not be justified in making the experiment.” 

A few extracts from another corner of the paper : 

* THEATRICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
‘We stated, in our last, that Bellowmore had entered into an engagement 


| | with Strat for three years, at a weekly salary of two pounds five and sixpence, 
sequence of the sensation produced in Little Pediington by her ingenious riddle 


(higher terms than had ever been paid before,) with a benefit, upon which he was 
to be secured ten pounds, and permission to go and play at Fudgeborough the 
first and third Thursdays in every month. Upon inquiring, however, we find this 
statement was not exactly correct ; indeed, we doubted it at the time. Accord- 
ing to Bellowmore’s letter to Mr. Strut, which we have since seen, it was for a 
twelve nights’ engagement he applied (not three years,) at eight-tenths of the 
clear receipts nightly, (not a weekly salary of £2 5s. 6d.,) and a free benefit (not 
asum of ten pounds secured ;) and that no stipulation at all was proposed about 
playing occasionally at Fudgeborough. In fact he has not entered into an en- 
gagement, which, we think, is to be regretted ; though, with Waddle to lead the 
tragic business, supported by Snoxel!, we are of opinion he would have been use- 
less. Indeed, he did not, strictly speaking, even apply for an engagement. How- 


| ever, as it is certain he wrote to Strut concerning theatrical matters, we were 


| will contain no more than nine ponnds eighteen, at the utmost. 


It is very disreputable ; not but that Strut himself may | 


principles and excellent morals, in doing which no man is more successful than | 


| Dowlas. Still, Dowlas is mainly indebted to the actors for his success in this 


instance ; for, but forthe great exertions of Waddle in Growler, and Miss Julia 
| Wriggles in Martha Squigs, we doubt whether the piece would have gone through. 


the whole we do not recollect to have seen this lady to less advantage. 
why was Grumps given to Snoxell ? 
a character ; 


| 


But 
He 1s too short and too stout for such 
whereas Mr. Waddle (although he, also, is short and stout) is 


| of ten pounds! 
that instead of * Swing,’ it was the ‘ Hatchet of Horror,’) we were right in the | 


stances. 
' roleawade. t } . ; , fore | : ; 
| Mrs. Biggleswade, too, made the most of a very indifferent part, though upon | jure the credit of our worthy manager, we have given this explanation ; though 


right in the main.” 


“To the Editor of the * Liitle Pedlington Observer.’ 

‘‘ Siur—In your last there appeared the following paragraph :—‘ We understand 
that the nightly expenses of the theatre amount to fifteen pounds, whilst the house 
This will leave 
a mghtly loss of five pounds two! But if the house should not be crammed 
full (and it isnot to be expected that it will), and the average receipts should be 
no more than five pounds, the loss per night will amount to the enormous sum 
We suppose, therefore, Strut will close the theatre after a night 
or two, as he cannot fairly be expected to keep it open with ruin staring him in 
the face ; though in so doing he will not be justified towards the parties concerned 
with him.’—Now, Sir, the direct reverse of your statement is the fact (the night- 
ly expenses being nine pounds eighteen, and the possible receipts fifteen pounds); 
and the paragraph being calculated to do the manager considerable injury, I am 
desired by him to request that you will give it a full and immediate contradiction. 

‘** T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
et EE *“ Tuomas Dumps, Treasurer. 
** Monday morning. 


“We willingly give insertion tothe above, which the worthy writer is per- 
fectly justified in demanding, although we think his complaint somewhat captious ; 
as, even admitting that we were in error, we have merely put the cart before the 
horse. According to his own showing, we have stated the sums correctly ; and 
if, as we said, the receipts should never exceed five pounds (and we do not see 
how it can be expected that they should), the loss, even then, will be four pounds 
eighteen nightly; and this, spread over a season of one hundred nights, would 
amount to nearly five hundred pounds; were he to curtail his season to fifty nights 
the loss would be but half that sum: yet, on the other hand, were he to play the 
whole year round (which, fortunately for him, he is not allowed to do), the loss 
would be about treble ; and no man could pay his way under such adverse circum- 
As we should be sorry that any statement made by us should go to in- 


| as our calculations cannot be disputed, they prove that we were right in the main.” 





“ Sir,—You say in your last, ‘We are sorry to hear that Mrs. Croaks the 





1837. 


once eminent vocalist, has irrecoverably lost her voice, owing to a slip in stepping 


out of the Poppleton-End coach.’ 


say will ruin me in my profession if you don’t contradict it, being in treaty with 
several managers for an engagement. 
* And am, Sir, yours truly, 
* Juitana Croars, 

“We insert the above, though, as the fair writer admits that she ds ship in 
stepping out of the coach, which we take to be the main point, we sere not al- 
together wrong. We should be glad to hear that Strut has engaged her, and, in- 
deed, this he ought todo. She is, or, rather, was,a womun 0! extraordinary 
talent, and ought to be before the public ; but, as her voice cannot be 


formely was, she ought to be moderate in her demands. No ‘ol she will 


be; though we have reason to believe she requires the same salary sic hat nine b 


vears ago. This of course, the manager will not accede to ; for with Vis» Warble 
in his company, who has youth and beauty in her favour, we do not sev that Mrs. 
Croaks can be of much, if any, use to him.” 


These extracts will sufficiently show the tact and propriety with which the editor | 


of this paper has selected his motto. Well informed upon all points which he «is- 
cusses, learned, profound, argumentative, convineing, with truth may he say— 
‘* What in one line we state we retract in the other.”’ 
And as Mr. Dangle says; in the ‘ Critic,” ‘* The interpreter is the hardest to be 
understood of the two,” so may it be said of Mr. Rummins’s explanations, and 
corrections of mistakes and misstatements, that they invariably make the mat- 
ter worse than it would have been without them; thus fulfilling, with admirable 
ingenuity, the intention expressed in the first line of the quotation :— 
* All parties to please and all difference to smother.” 


pilates 
SNARLEYYOW ; OR, THE DOG FIEND. 
BY capT. MaRRYAT.—[Contmnued from the last Albion. | 
CHAPTER XXXV. 

In which the agency of a red-herring is again introduced into our wonderful history. 

We are somewhat inclined to moralise. We did not intend to write this day. 
On the contrary, we had arranged for a party of pleasure and relaxation, in which 
the heels, and every other portion of the body upwards, except the brain, were to 
be employed, and that was to have a respite. The morning was fair, and we 
promised ourselves amusement, but we were deceived, and we returned to our 
task, as the rain poured down in torrents, washing the dirty face of mother Earth. 
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It is true, Sir, asI did slip in stepping out of | 
the ccach, but as my voice an’t by no manner of means injured by it, what you | 
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Yes, deceived ; and here we cannot help observing, that this history of ours, is a 


very true picture of human life—for what a complication of treachery does it not 
involve ! 

Smalibones is deceiving his master, Mr. Vanslyperken—the corporal is deceiving 
Mr. Vanslyperken—the widow is deceiving Mr. Vanslyperken, so is Babette, and 
the whole crew of the Yungfrau. Ramsay is deceiving his host and his mistress. 
All the Jacobites, in a mass, are plotting against and deceiving the government, 
and as for Mr. Vanslyperken ; as it will soon appear, he is deceiving everybody, and 
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THe Atvion. . 


The dislike expressed b 
aie to the Leutenant 








y the widow against Smalibones was akso very agree- 
sat Gaara ant, and he made her his confidant, stating what the corporal 
‘a> we him relative to the appearance of Smallbones when he was aerift. 
aise ean said the widow, “if mortal man can't hurt him, mortal 
Bee ¥ Be ; 1. or my love for you I will prepare what will rid you of him. 

» Vanslyperken, recollect there's nothing I would not do for you; but if it 
were found out—O dear! O dear!” ; 

The wicow then informed him that she would prepare a red-herring with arsenic 
— he should take on board, and order Smallbones to gnil for his breakfast ; 
that he was to pretend not to be well, and to allow it to be taken away by the lad, 
who would, of course, eat it fast enough. heal 

* Excellent ™ replied Vanslyperken, who felt not only that he should get rid 
of Smallbones, but have the wido-w in his power. ‘* Dearest widow, how can I 
e sufficiently grateful! Oh! how kind, how amiable you are!” continued Van- 
slyperken, mumbling her fat fingers, which the widow abandoned to him without 
reserve. 

Who would have believed that, between these two, there existed a deadly 
atred? We might imagine such a thing to take place in the refiuement ai artt- 
feral air of a court, but not ina Dutch Last Haus at AmsterJain. That even- 
ing, before his departure, did the widow present her swain with the fatal herring; 
and the swain received it with as many marks of gratitude and respect, as some 
knight in ancient times would have shown when presented with some magical 
gift by his favouring genius. 

The red-herring itself was but a red-herring, but the charm consisted in the 
two-pennyworth of arsenic. 

The next morning Vansly perken did not fail to order the red-herring for his 
breakfast, and took good care not to eat it. 

Smallbones, who had been duly apprised of the whole plan, asked his master, 
as he cleared away, whether he should keep the red-herring for the next day ; but 
Mr. Vanslyperken very graciously informed him that he might eat it himself. 
About an hour afterwards Mr. Vanslyperken went on shore, taking with him, for 
the first time, Snarleyyow, and desiring Smallbones to come with him, with a bag 
of biscuit for the widow. ‘This plan had been proposed by the widow, as Small- 
bones might be supposed to have caten something on shore. Smallbones took 
as good care as his master not to eat the herring, but put it in his pocket as a 
benne bouche for Snarleyyow. Mr. Vanslyperken, as they pulled on shore, 
thonght that the lad smelt very strong of herring, and this satisfied him that he had 
eaten it; but to make more sure, he exclaimed, ‘ Confound it, how you smell of 
red-herring !” 

“That's all along of having eaten one, sir,” replied Smallbones, grinning. 

** You'll grin in another way before an hour is over,” thought his master. 

The lieutenant, the dog, and the biscuit, were all graciously received. 

“Has he eaten it !” inquired the widow. 

“ Yes,” replied Vanslyperken, with a nod. 
him on board again.” 

‘* Not yet, not yet—give an hour to saunter, it will be better. That poor dog 
of yours must want a little grass,”’ said the widow, ‘always being on board. Let 
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“Empty the bag, and I will send 


will ultimately deceive himself. The only honest party in the whole history is the | him ron a little in the yard, he will find plenty there.”’ 


one most hated, as generally is the case in this world—I mean Snarleyyow 
There is no deceit about him, and therefore, par excellence, he is fairly entitled to 
be the hero of, and to give his name to, the work. The next most honest party 
in the book is Wilhelmina: all the other women, except little Lilly, are cheats 
and impostors—and Lilly is too young; our readers may therefore be pleased to 
consider Suarleyyow and Wilhelmina as the hero and the heroine of the tale, 
and then it will have one curious feature in it, the principals will not only not be 
united, but the tale will wind up without their ever seeing one another. Allons 
sn avant. 

But of all the treachery practised by all the parties, it certainly appears to us 
that the treachery of the widow was the most odious and diabolical. She was 
like a bloated spider, slowly entwiring those threads for her victim which were to 
entrap him to his destruction, for she had vowed that she never would again be 
led to the hymeneal altar until Mr. Vanslyperken was hanged. Perhaps, the 
widow Vandersloosh was in a hurry to be married, at least, by her activity, & 
would so appear—but let us not anticipate. 

The little sofa was fortunately like its build, strong as a cob, ur it never could 
have borne the weight of two such lovers as the widow Vandersloosh and the 
Corporal Van Spitter; there they sat, she radiant with love and beer, he with 
ditto, their sides met, for the sofa exactly took them both in, without an inch to 
spare ; their hands met, their eyes met, and whenever one raised the glass, the 
other was on the alert, and their glasses met and jingled—a more particular speci- 
men of hob and nob was never witnessed. ‘There was but one thing wanting to 
complete their happiness, which, unlike other people’s, did not hang upon a thread 
bat something much stronger, it hang upon a cord; the cord which was to hang 
Mr. Vanslyperken. 

And now the widow, like the three fates rolled into one, is weaving the woof, 
and, in good Dutch, is pouring into the attentive ear of the corporal her hopes 
and fears, her surmises, her wishes, her anticipations, and her desires—and he im- 
bibes them all greedily, washing them down with the beer of the widow's own 
brewing. 

‘‘He has not been to the house opposite these two last arrivals,” said the 
widow, ‘that is certain; for Babette and I have been on the watch. ‘There was 
hanging matter there. Now I won't believe but that he must go somewhere ; 
he carries his letters, and takes his gold as before, depend uponit. Yes, and I 
will find itout. Yes, yes, Mr. Vanslyperken, we will see who is the ‘cutest—you 
or the widow Vandersloosh.” 

‘Mein Gott, yes!’’ replied the corporal. 

‘* Now he landed a passenger last time, which he called a king’s messenger, 
and I am as sure as [ sit here that he was no king’s messenger, unless he was one 
of King James's as was ; for look you, Corporal Van Spitter, do you suppose that | 
King William would employ an Englishman, as you say he was, for a messenger, 
when a Dutchman was to be had for love or money *”’ 

«No, no, we must find out where he goesto. I will have some one on the 
Jook out when you come again, and then set Babette on the watch: she shall 
track him to the den of his treachery. Yes, yes, Mr. Vauslyperken, we will see 
who gains the day. you or the widow Vandersloosh.” 

** Mein Gott! yes,’’ replied the corporal. 

“ And now, corporal, I’ve been thinking over all this ever since your absence, 
and all you have told me about his cowardly attempts upon that poor boy’s life, 
and his still greater cowardice in believing such stuff as you have made him be- 
lieve about the lad not being injured by mortal man. Stuff and nonsense! the 
lad is but a lad.” 

‘*Mein Gott! yes,” said the corporal 

‘And now, corporal, I’ll tell you something else, which is, that you and the | 
Yungfraus are just as great foolsas Mynheer Vanslyperken, in believing all that 
stuff and nonsense about the dog. ‘The dog is but a dog.” 

This was rather a trial to the corporal’s politeness‘ to deny what the widow 
said, might displease, and, as he firmly believed otherwise, he was put to a non- 
plus ; but the widow looked him full in the face, expecting assent, so at last the 
corporal drawled out, “* Mein Gott! yes—a tog is but a tog.”’ 

The widow was satisfied, and not percciving the nice distinction continued. 

“ Well, then, corporal, as a lad is but a lad, and a dog is but a dog, I have been 
setting my wits to work about getting the rascally traitor in my power. 1 mean 
to pretend to take every interest in him, and to get all his secrets, and then, when 
he tells me that Smallbones cannot be hurt by mortal man, I shall say he can by 
woman, at all events; and then I shall make a proposition, which he'll accept fast 
enough, and then I'll have more hanging matter for him, besides getting rid of the 
cur. Yes, yes, Mr. Vanslyperken, match a woman if youcan. We'll see if 
your dog is to take possession of my bed-room again.” 

‘‘Mein Gott! yes,’’ replied the corporal again. 

“ And now I'll tell you what I’ll do, Mr. Corporal ; I will prepare it myself; and, 





then, Mr. Vanslyperken shall have it grilled for his breakfast, and then he shall eat 
it, but leave some for Smallbones, and then Smalibones shall pretend to eat it, but 
put it in his pocket, and then, (for it won't do to do it on board, or he'll find out 
the lad has given it to the dog) he shall bring it on shore, and give it to the dog 
in the yard, so that he shall kill the dog himself, by wishing to kill others. 
you understand, corporal '” 

“Mein Gott! yes, I understand what you say ; but what is it that you are to 
prepare !"’ 

** What! why, a red-herring to be sure.” 

** But how will a red-herring kill a body or a dog?” 

** Lord, corporal, how stupid you are ; I’m to put arsenic in it.” 

“Yes; but you left that out till now.” 

“Did I? well, that was an oversight ; but now, corporal, you understand it 
ali?” 

“Mein Gott! yes; but if the lad does not die, what will he think '” 

“Think! that he can take poison like pea-soup, without injury, and that 


that | their right arm extends 
here | hardly contain them. ' ‘ 
Do | while our bantling is produced in the regular nine 





neither man nor woman can touch his life ; be not afraid of the lad, and leave him | 


alone.” 

“Mein Gott! yes; 
the whole plot.” 

Such was the snare laid for Mr. Vanslyperken by the treacherous widow ; and 
before the cutter sailed, it was put in execution. She received the leutenant 
now as an accepted lover, allowed him to talk of the day, wormed out of him all 
his secrets except that of his treason, abused Smallbones, and acknowledged that 
she had been too hasty about the dog, which she should be very happy to see on 
shore Vanslyperken could hardly believe his senses—the widow forgive Snar- 
‘eyyow, and all for his sake. He was delighted, enchanted, threw himself at her 
feet, and vowed eternal gratitude with his lips—but vengeance in his heart 

Oh! Mr. Vaaslyperken, you deserved to be deceived. 


” 


replied the rather obtuse corporal, who now understood 





The obedient lieutenant opened the back-door, and Snarleyyow, who had not 
forgotten either the widow or Babette, went out of his own accord. Mr. Yansly- 
perken looked to ascertain if the yard-door, which led to the street, was fast, and 
then returned, shutting the back door after him. 

Smallbones was waiting at the porch as usual 

‘ Babette,” cried the widow, “mind you don’t open the yard-door and let Mr. 
Vanslyperken’s dog out. Do you hear?” 

Smallbones, who understood this as the signal, immediately slipped round, 
opened the yard door, took the herring out of his pocket, and threw it to Snarley- 
yow. The dog came to it, smelt it, seized it, and walked off, with his ears and 
tail up, to the sunny side of the yard, intending to have a good meal; and Small- 
bones, who was afraid of Mr. Vanslyperken catching him in the fact, came out of 
the yard, and hastened to his former post at the porch. He cavght Babette’s eye, 
coming down stairs, and winked and smiled. Babette walked into the room, 
caught the eye of the mistress, and winked and smiled. Upon which, the widow 
ordered Babette to empty the bread-bag and give it to Smallbones, to take on 
board—an order repeated by Vanslyperken. ‘ He's a eaten it all, by gum,” said 
Smallbones, grinning, and walking away to the boat, with the bread-bag over his 
shoulder. As soon as he had arrived on board, the lad communicated the fact to 
the crew of the Yungfrau, whose spirits were raised by the intelligence, with the 
exception still of old Coble, who shook his head, and declared, ‘Jt was two- 
pence and a red-herring thrown away.” 

Mr. Vanslyperken returned on board in the afternoon, fully expecting to hear of 
Smallbones being very ill. He was surprised that the man in the boat did not 
tell him, and he asked them carelessly if there was anything new on board, but 
received a reply in the negative. When he came on board, followed by Snar- 
leyyow, the eyes of the crew were directed towards the dog, to see how he looked ; 
but he appeared just as lively and as cross-grained as ever, and they all shook 
their heads. 

Vanslyperken sent for Smallbones, and looked him hard in the face. 
you well !”’ inquired he. 

‘Well, sir!” replied Smallbones: “I'd a bit of a twinge in my stummick, 
this morning, but it's all gone off now.” 

Mr. Vanslyperken waited the whole day for Smallbones to die, but he did not. 
The crew of the vessel waited the whole day for the cur to die, but he did not. 
What inference could be drawn. The crew made up their minds that the dog was 
supernatural ; and old Coble told them that he told them so. Mr. Vanslyperken 
made up his mind that Smallbones was supernatural, and the corporal shook his 
head, and told him that he told him so. 

The reason why Snarleyyow did not die was simply this, that he did not eat 
the red-herring. He had just laid it between his paws, and was about to com- 
mence, when Smallbones, having left the yard-door open in his hurry, the dog 
was perceived by adog bigger than he, who happened to pass that way, and who 
pounced upon Snarleyyow, trampling him over and over, and walked off with the 
red-herring, which he had better have left alone, as he was found dead the next 
morning. 

The widow heard, both from the corporal and Vanslyperken, the failure of 
both their projects. ‘That Smallbones was not poisoned she was not surprised 
to hear, but she took care to agree with Vanslyperken that all attempts upon 
him were useless ; but that the dog still lived was indeed a matter of surprise, 
and the widow became a convert to the corporal's opinion that the dog was not 
to be destroyed. 

“A whole two-pence of arsenic! Babette, only think what a cur it must 
be!’ And Babette, as well as her mistress, lifted up her hands in amazement, 
exclaiming, “‘ What a cur indeed !”’ 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
In which Mr. Vanslyperken, although at fault, comes in for the brush. 

Vanslyperken having obtained his despatches from the States General, called 
at the house of Mynheer Krause, and received the letters of Ramsay, then once 
more the cutter’s head was turned towards England. 

It may be as well to remind the reader, that it was in the month of January, six- 
teen hundred and ninety-nine, that we first introduced Mr. Vanslyperken and his 
contemporaries to his notice, and that all the important events, which we have 
recorded, have taken place between that date and the month of May, which is 
now arrived. We think, indeed, that the peculiar merit of this work is its re- 
markable unity of time and place ; for be it observed, we intend to finish it long 
before the year is out, and our whole scene is, it may be said, laid in the channel, 
or between the channel and the Texel, which, considering it is an historical novel, 
is remarkable. Examine other productions of this nature, founded upon histori- 
cal facts like our own, and observe the difference. Read Scott, Bulwer, James, 
or Grattan, read their historical novels, and observe how they fly about from conn- 
try to country, and from clime to clime. As the Scythians said to Alexander, 
to the east, and their left to the west, and the world can 
And over how many years do they extend their pages ! 
months, being the exact period 
of time which is required for my three volumes. It must, therefore, be allowed 
that in tinity of time, and place, and design, and adherence to fact, our historical 
novel is unique. » 

We said that it was in the month of May—not May coming in as she does 
sometimes in her caprice, pouting, and out of humour—but May all in smiles. 
The weather was warm, the sea was smooth, and the men of the cutter had stow- 
ed away their pea-jackets, and had pulled off their fishermen’s boots and substi- 
tuted shoes. Mr. Vanslyperken did not often appear on deck during the passage. 
He was very busy down below, and spread a piece of bunting across the skylight, 
so that no one could look down and see what he was about, and the cabin-door 
was almost always locked. What could Mr. Vanslyperken be about! No one 
knew but Snarleyyow, and Snarlevyow could not or would not tell. 

The cutter anchored in her old berth, and Vanslyperken, as usnal, went on 
shore. with his double set of despatches, which were duly delivered ; and then 
Mr. Vanslyperken went up the main street, and turned into a jeweller’s shop. 
What could Mr. Vanslyperken do there? Surely it was to purchase something 
for the widow Vandersloosh—a necklace or a pair of earrings. No, it was not 
with that intention; but nevertheless, Mr. Vanslyperken remained there for a 
long while, and then was seen to depart. Seen by whom ! By Moggy Salis- 
bury, who had observed his entering, and who could not imagine why ; she, how- 
ever, said nothing, but she marked the shop, and walked away. ; 

The next day, Mr. Vanslyperken went on shore, to put into his mother’s charge 
the money which he had received from Ramsay, and narrated all that had passed 
—how Smallbones had swallowed two-penpyworth of arsenic with no more effect 
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upon him than one twinge in his stomach 
thing would kill the boy. 

* Pshaw ! child —phut !—nonsense '—nothing kill him ?—had he been in my 
hands, oll as they are and shaking as they do, he would not have lived ;—no, no 
—nobody escapes me when [ am determined. We'll talk about that, but not 
now, Cornelins ; the weather bas turned warm at last, and there is no need of 
fire. Go, child, the money is locked up safe, and ! have my mood upon me—I 
may even do you a mischief.” 

Vanslyperken, who knew that it was useless to remain after this hint, walked 
off and returned on board. As he pulled off, he passed a boat, apparently coming 
from the cutter, with Moggy Salisbury sitting in the stern-sheets. She waved 
her hand at hin, and laughed ironically. 

“Impudent hussy!” thought Vanslyperken, as she passed, but he dared not 
sayaworl, Ife turned pale with rage, and turned his head away ; but little did 
he imagine, at the time, what great cause he had of indignation. Moggy had 
been three hours on board of the cutter talking with the men, but more particu- 
larly with Sinallbones and the corporal, with which two she had been in earnest 
conference for the first hour that she was on board. 

Moggy’s animosity to Vanslyperken is well known, and she ridiculed the idea 
of Snarleyyow being anything more than an uncommon lucky dog in escaping so 
often. Smallbones was of her opinion, and again declared his intention of doing 
the dog a mischief as soon as he could. Moggy, after her conference with these 
two, mixed with the ship’s company, with whom she had always been a favourite, 
and the corporal proceeded to superintend the cutting up and distribution of the 
fresh beef which had that morning come on board. 

The beef block was on the forecastle, where the major part of the crew, with 
Moggy, were assembled ; Snarleyyow had always attended the corporal on these 
occasions, and was still the best of friends with him; for somehow or anether, 
the dog had not seemed to consider the corporal a party to his brains being 
knocked out, but had put it all down to his natural enemy, Smallbones. The 
dog was, as usual, standing by the block close to the corporal, and picking up the 
fragments of beef which dropped from the chopper. 

“s I vowed by gum, that I'd have that ere dog’s tail off,”” observed Smallbones ; 
and if no one will peach, off it shall go now. And who cares? If | can’t kill 
him dead, Ill get rid of him by bits. There is one eye out already, and now I've 
a mind for his tail. Corporal, lend me the cleaver.”’ 

“ Bravo, Smallbones, we won’t peach—not one of us.” 

‘I’m not so sure of that,” replied Moggy ; “some won't, I know ; but there 
are others who may, and Smallbones will be keel-hauled as sure as fate,and Van- 
slyperken will have right on his side. No, no, I'll do it; and any one may tell 
him who pleases, when he comes on board. I don’t care for him—and he knows 
it, corporal. Hand me the cleaver,” 

* 'That’s right, let Moggy do it,” said the seamen. 

The corporal turned the dog round, so as to leave his tail on the block, and fed 
him with small pieces of meat, so as to keep him in the same position. 

‘Are you all ready, Moggy,” said Smallbones. 

_ ‘Baek him a little more on the block, corporal, for I won't leave him an inch 
if I can help it,” said Moggy ; “and stand further back, all of you.” 

Moggy. raised the cleaver, took good aim—dewn it came upon the dog’s tail, 
which was separated within an inch of its insertion, and was left bleeding on the 
block, while the dog sprang away aft, howling most terribly, and leaving a dotted 
line of blood to mark his course upon the deck. 

“ There’s a nice skewer-flece for any one who fancies it,” observed Moggy, 
looking at the dog’s tail, and throwing down the cleaver. “I think Mr. Vansly- 
pee has had enough now for trying to flog my Jemmy—my own duck of a hus- 

and.” TS 

** Well,” observed Coble, “ seeing 
have thought it possible to have divi 

“He can’t be much of a devil, 
devil without a tail! A devil is li 

*‘ Yes,” replied Short, who had | 

“ But, I say, Moggy, perhaps it’s as 

““What do I care!” replied Moggy. 
him ; but, howsomever, it's just as well not to be here, as it may get others into 
trouble. Mind you say at once it was me—I defy him.” 

Moggy then wished them good bye, and quitted the cutter, when she was met, 
as we have already observed, by Vanslyperken. 

“Mein Gott! vat must be done now!” observed the corporal to those about 
him, looking at the mangy tail which still remained on the beef-block.” 

** Done, corporal,” replied Smallbones, ** why, you must come for to go for to 
complain on it, as soonas he comes on board. You must take the tail, and tell 
the tale, and purtend to be as angry and sorry as himself, and damn her up ia 
heaps. ‘That’s what must be done.” 

‘This was not bad advice on the part of Smallbones—the ship's company agreed 
to it, and the corporal perceived the propriety of it. 

In the meantime, the dog had retreated to the cabin, and his howlings had gra- 
dually ceased; but he had left a track of blood along the deck, and down the 
ladder, which Dick Short perceiving, pointed to it, and cried out “* Swabs.” 

The men brought swabs aft, and had cleared the deck and the ladder down to 
the cabin door, when Mr. Vanslyperken came on board. 

“Has that womag been here!” inquired Mr. Vanslyperken, as he came on 
deck. 

* Yes,” replied Dick Short. 

‘Did I not give positive orders that she should not?” cried Vanslyperken 

“No,” replied Dick Short. 

“Then [ do now,” continued the lieutenant. 

“Too late,” observed Short, shrugging up his shoulders, and walking for- 
ward. 

“Too late! what does he mean!” said Vanslyperken, turning to Coble. 

“| knows nothing about it, sir,” replied Coble. ‘ She came for some of her 
husband's things that were left on board.” 

Vanslyperken turned round to look for the corporal for explanation. 

There stood Corporal Van Spitter, perfectly erect, with a very melancholy face, 
one hand raised as usual to his cap, and the other occupied with the tajl of Snar- 
leyyow. 

" What is it? what is the matter, corporal ?” 

“‘Mynheer Vanslyperken,” replied the corporal, retaining his respectful atti 
tude, “* here is de tail.” 

“Tail! what tail?” exclaimed Vanslyperken, casting his eyes upon the con- 
tents of the corporal’s left hand.” 

“Te tog’s tail, mynheer,” replied the corporal, gravely, “ which de dam tog’s 
wife—Moggy “ : 

Vanslyperken stared ; he could scarcely credit his eyesight, but there it was. 
For a time he could not speak for agitation; at last, with a tremendons oath, he 
darted into the cabin. ‘ 

What were his feelings when he beheld Snarleyyow lying in a corner tailless, 
with a puddle of blood behind him. 

“« My poor, poor dog!” exclaimed Vanslyperken, covering up his face. ; 

His sorrow soon changed to rage—he invoked all the curses he could imagine 
upon Moggy’s head—he vowed revenge—he stamped with rage, and then he 
patted Snarleyyow ; and as the beast looked wistfully in his face, Vanslyperken 
shed tears. ‘ My poor, poor dog! first your eye—now your tail—what will your 
persecutors require next! Perdition seize them! may perdition be my portion 
if I am not revenged. Smallbones is at the bottom of all this ; I can—I will be 
revenged on him.” 

Vanslyperken rang the bell, and the corporal made his appearance with the 
dog’s tail still in his hand. 

“ Lay it down on the table, corporal,” said Vanslyperken, mournfully, “ and 
tell me how this happened.” : : 

The corporal then entered into a long detail of the way in which the dog had 
been detailed—how he had been cutting up beef—and how, while his back was 
turned, and Snarleyyow, as usual, was at the block, picking up the bits, Moggy 
Salisbury, who had been allowed to come on board by Mr. Short, had caught up 
the cleaver and chopped off the dog’s tail. 

«* Was Smallbones at the block?” inquired Vanslyperken. 

‘“‘ He was, mynheer,”’ replied the corporal. 

«« Who held the dog while his tail was chopped off?’ inquired Mr. Vanslyper- 
ken; “some one must have held him.” 

This was a home question ; but the corporal replied, “‘ Yes, mynheer, some one 
must have held the dog.” 

“You did not hear who it was, or if it were Smallbones ?” 

“J did not, mynheer,” replied the corporal; “but,” added he, with a signifi- 
cant look, ‘1 tink I could say.” 

«Yes, yes, corporal, I know who you mean. It was him—TI am sure—and as 
sure as I sit here I'll be revenged. Bring a swab, corporal, and wipe up all thia 
blood. Do you think the poor animal will recover!” 

“Yes, mynheer ; there be togs with tail, and togs without tail.” 

But the loss of blood—what must be done to stop the bleeding ’” 

“Dat d n woman Moggy, when I say te tog die—tog bleed to death, she 
say, tell Mynheer Vanslyperken dat de best ting for cure de cur be de red hot 

ker.” 

Viens Vanslyperken stamped his feet and swore horribly 

“ She say, mynheer, it stop all de bleeding.” 

‘IT wish she had a hot poker down her boy,” exclaimed Vanslyperken, bit- 
terly. 

“ Go for the swab, corporal, and send Smallbones bere.” 

Smallbones made his appearance. — 

“ Did you come for—to want me, sir!” 


, and how he now fully believed that no- 












otherwise, I never shouid 
in that way.” 
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“Yes, sir. I understand from the corporal that you held 
woman cut his tail.” - 

“If so be as how as the corporal says that ere,” cried Smaillbones, striking 
the palm of his left hand with his right fist, “‘ why I am jiggered if he dont tell a 
lie as big as himself—that’s all. That ere man is my mortal hesemy ; and if 
that ere dog gets into trouble I’m a sartin to be in trouble too. What should 
Icut the dog’s tail off for, I should like for to know! I arn't so hungry as all 
that, anyhow.” . 

The idea of eating his dog’s tail increased the choler of Mr. Vanslyperken. 
With looks of malignant vengeance he ordered Smallbones out of the cabin. 

‘Shall I shy this here overboard, sir!” said Smallbones, taking up the dog's 
tail, which lay on the table. 

** Drop it, sir,”’ roared Vanslyperken. : 

Smallbones walked away, grinning with delight, but his face was turned from 
Mr. Vanslyperken. 

The corporal returned, swabbed up the blood, and reported that the bleeding 
had stopped. Mr. Vanslyperken had no further orders for him—he wished to be 
left alone. He leant his head upon his hand, and remained for some time in a 
melancholy reverie, with his eyes fixed upon the tail, which lay before bim—that 
tail, now a “bleeding piece of earth,” which never was to welcome him with a 
wag again. What passed in Vanslyperken’s mind during this time, it would be 
difficult and too long to repeat, for the mind flies over time and space with the 
rapidity of the lightning’s flash. At last he rose, took up the dog’s tail, put It 
into his pocket, went on deck, ordered his boat, and pulled on shore.—( To be 
continued. ) 





POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 


From a clerical and amusing letter, in Blackwood’s Magazine. 
‘© Marriages.—How very lightly people think of marriages when they make 


them, whatever they may do afterwards; and many examples are there then of 


the evil and the good—the ‘better’ and the worse. I[ had been called upon, in 
the absence of my friend B , to marry a couple ia the little town of. . 
After I had married this couple, a very dirty pair offerei themselves—a chimney- 
sweeper, in his usual dress and black face, and a woman about fifty—What 
could possess them to marry! The man ran off from the church door as soon 
as the ceremony was over, as fast as he could run; the woman took a contrary 
direction. As I was on horseback, [ overtook her ; she had a rabble after her, 
and seeing me, pointed me out, and hurraing, *‘ There’s the man that ha’ done it 
—there’s the man that ha’ done it!’ Unused to such salutations, and net know- 
ing if it was the habit of the place, and fearing a wrong construction as to what 
I had done, I rode away somewhat faster than some think consistent with cleri- 
calregulations. It is astonishing how ill understood are even the words of the 
marriage-service. Jt is in vain you explain. It is nearly always, For ‘I thee 
endow,’ ‘I thee and thou,’ and the Holy Ordinance, is fired out of their mouths 
as if it were a piece of cannon—How should it be otherwise! they never heard 
ef the word before. But [ cannot excuse them not practising before hand the 
putting on the ring, which is almost ipvariably forced on—the man’s thumb wet- 
ted in his mouth, and the fat Sevellanecees. and the ring tinally forced down 
with the nail. They take, ‘To have and to hold’ so literally, that, having once 
the ring on and the finger held, they never know when to let go. 

“T said, I cannot tell why the couples that marry should marry. Now, here 
is an instance of a reason being given; and it being a rare thing, and arare rea- 
son, it ought to be noted. Very recently, bluff big farmer M told me he 
was to be married such aday. I was taken by surprise, for I had buried his wife 
but a very few months. He wasa stout, big widower, near sixty, with lungs 
louder than any Stentor, and very irritable. He saw I was surprised, and took 
fire, and literally roared, ‘ Why, now, what be I to do! | got vive cows to calve 
and nobody to look ater ’em.’ - an, thought I, and I remembered the 
passage—‘ How shall a tanding whose talk is of bullocks!'— 
*‘ And pray,’ said J, to T met her soon after this, ‘what may 
be yourreason!’ She and, like an old bird, was not to be caught 
with chaff. She looked and business-like, and replied, ‘There is a 
widowhood on the estate.’ 

“One had practised the ceremony beforehand—he was a deaf man, but, un- 
fortunately, he had taken the wrong leaf; and being asked if he would, ‘ for- 
saking all other, keep thee only unto her, so long as ye both shall live ;’ and 
being nudged to answer, repeated the response from the Order of Baptism, ‘ ! 
renounce them all.’ 

“« There is a very curious custom here, of ringing the wedding-peal for all who 
die unmarried. They are then supposed to be married like St. Catharine. Is 
this aremnant of Popish practices!! I was shocked the other day at an instance 
in which this ceremony was performed. A wretched old creature died in the 
poor-house ; it is true she was never married, but her son attended her funeral. 
She had, in truth, lived a sad life, but was a St. Catharine in her death ; and oh! 
abused, insulted virgin purity ! she was now the bride, and had her marriage-peal. 
How strange it is, that the people themselves do not see the insult to all virtue ; 
the mockery, and the silliness of this. 

“« Christenings.—They tell of Bishop Porteous, that he had an utter aversion 
to long names, and fine names, and more than one name. That being called 
upon, when a parish priest, to christen a poor man's child, Thomas Timothy, he 
dipped his finger hastily in the basin, cut the matter and the names short, and 
christened the child ‘Tom Tit.’ The fashion is now r@nning, and has been for 
some years, to fine names—Bettys, Sallys, Sukeys, Nannys, are all gone ;—and, 
apropos upon Nanny, I have seen the beautiful old ballad, ‘O Nanny wilt thou 
gang with me,’ adapted to modern elegance thus, ‘ Amelia, will you go with me.’ 
This, however, has nothing to do with church christenings, but it shows that ‘a 
rose, by any other name,’ may in time smell sweeter. 

‘A clown, who had been engaged to stand godfather, and had net practised 
kneeling, ludicrously disturbed the ceremony, not long ago, by overshooting the 
hassock, and falling completely over on his face on the bare stones. He cut 
his nose, the bleeding of which took him out of church, and delayed us-some 
time. 

‘“‘ Now of names.—Surely I have entered on the register the strangest ima- 
ginable. A mason’s wife, and belonging to the next parish, presented her urchin. 
What took place is exactly as follows :—‘ Say the name,’ said I, with my finger 
in the water. ‘Acts, sir,’ said she. ‘ Acis,’ said J, ‘what do you mean?’ 
Thinks I to myself, I will az the clerk to spell it. He did, ac tT s—so Acts was 
the babe, and will be while in this life, and will be doubly, trebly so registered, if 
ever it marries or dies. Afterwards, in the vestry, I asked the good woman what 
made her choose such a name. Her answer verbatim. * Why, sir, we be reli- 
gious people ; we've got vour on em already, and they be caal’d Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John, and so my husband thought he’d compliment the Apostles a bit.’ 
The idea of complimenting the Apostles with this little dab of living mortar was 
too much; even I could not help laughing. I have no doubt she will go on to 
Revelations, they being particularly religious people. 

** Funeral.—Poor farmer Q ! I feel for him—he has lost a good wife, and a 
good mother to his large family. It made my heart ache to see the poor man bringing 
his children, down to the youngest, all in decent mourning, to pay their last duty 
to a faithful wife and tender mother. They were earlier than | expected ; I over- 
took him and his children (they were ia a covered cart, with curtains behind,) 
half a mile from the church, ina shady lane. The sun was flickering through 
the foliage of the high hedge, and playing upon the dark curtains, and the young- 
est child, with almost an infantine smile, was playing with them, and putting her 
finger on the changeful light. As she removed the curtains, within were seen 
the family group, the cast-down father at the head. The children, from sixteen 
years downward, were variously affected—the elder weeping ; a middle one, pro- 
bably a pet, sobbing loudly; others below, with a fixed look, as if surprised at 
the strangeness of their situation. But the childish play of the youngest, who 
could not, perhaps, coneeive what Death was, was such a vindication of the wis- 
dom and goodness of Providence and Nature that tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb, I have often since had the scene before me. That poor child required un- 
consciousness of this world’s miseries, that, fully and deeply felt, would have 
torn its weak frame, and nipped the life in the bud, and therefore permanent sen- 
sibility was denied, and is denied to all such. I never saw the awfulness of death 
and the newness and sportiveness of life so brought together. The occasion 
was death, and the child was at play with it, unhurt ;—and I thought of the pas- 
sage ‘ The weaned child shall put his hand on the cockatrice’s den.’ ‘This inci- 
dent of thus meeting the funeral affected me greatly. There was another inci- 
dent attended it that distressed me at the time, and does so even now when | 
think of it. How often do the most solemn and the ridiculous unite, and how 
difficult is it for poor weak infirmity of human nature to say, to this I will posi- 
tively incline, and resist the other. I trust | did resist ; but, my dear Eusebius, 
what must have been the case with you! I received the funeral at the bottom of 
the church-yard, and there lives at the very gate the general tradesman of the 
village, who acts as undertaker. He stood at the head, duecting the procession, 
and by his side, and fronting me, stood, as if waiting for the order to move, a 
tame magpie, the property of an old dame who lived ina cottage facing the un- 
dertaker’s. The creature, with his black coat and white breast. looked so like 
an undertaker with his scarf, and he stood so in order, and looked so up at me, 
that I would have given the world if any kind hand had wrung his neck. The 
procession began to move—and what should the creature do but hop on and join 
me as I was reading the service, and so continued hopping close at my side, even 
into the church, and to the very step of the reading-desk. I did not dare to 
Suggest to any one to remove him, for I know there is a superstitiun about mag- 
pies, and I feared directing the attention of the meurners to the circumstance.— 
He hopped out ef church with me and peered into the grave, and then looked up 
at me ; and yet I went through the service, and I trust seriously—but there was 
at umes a great difficulty, My good Eusebius, I tremble when I think of you in 
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such a situgtion;—why, you would have been so taken possession of by your 
| sense of thé ridiculous, that I know not what gambols you would have made—you 

might have capered over the coffin for aught I can tell—have been called an un- 
| feeling wretch, and represented as such to the bishop of the diocese—all the 
| while, that I will answer for you, your heart would have been aching for the poor 
distressed family, and you would have given your year’s stipend—ay, much more 
—that this had not occurred, to add to their distress. 

‘We have had, as I think, a disgraceful burial. A poor youth, about nine- 
teen years of age, has been buried in a ditch in the churchyard, at twelve ° clock 
at night, because a stupid coroner's inquest jury would bring in their verdict— 
felo de se. Jt was as clear a case of temporary insanity as could be. The case 
‘was this :—The poor boy had gone into the town of —— on a market day, 
and had purchased a print with some little savings, intending, when he could save 
more, to buy another he saw. He returned home, ate a hearty supper, and was 
very cheerful—went into the stable to do up his horse, and there was found 
suspended and dead. I remonstrated with the foreman of the jury. * We 
could'nt by no means do no other,’ said he, ‘ for we couldn't discover the least 
reason for his destroying himself !'—‘ Then,’ said I, ‘he did it without reason, 
did he ?—* Without the least,’ replied he.-—‘ Then,’ said I, ‘if he had cone it 
with reason, with intention to be released from a known trouble, and perfectly in 
his reason, you would have brought in a contrary verdict !’—‘ Insanity, without 
doubt,’ he replied. bh, it is lamentable that the stupidity of a foreman should 
infect a whole jury! To argue further would have been a waste of words. This 
reminds me to refer to another case, in which a boy hanged himself, but was cut 
down in tithe. It happened a year and more before the last case. I was called 
to see the boy (an apprentice to a poor and small farmer.) he was a half-stupid, 
half cunning, and wholly-wicked looking boy, stunted in growth, apparently 
about sixteen years of age. ‘Ihe account given of him was, that he was cespe- 
rately wicked—that a little before, he had attempted to drive the plough over one 
of the farmer's children, and they were greatly afraid of him. I talked to the 
boy—‘ Why did he do it !—*‘ The devil had told him to do it..—* Where did he 
see him !’"— Very often.’—‘ What sort of a person was he !—‘ Like a gentleman 
with a bit of white hanging over his boots.’ I then left the boy and went into 
the house to talk with his mother, who had arrived, and directed the doctor to be 
sent for. When I went out to the boy again, a man who had walked to the farm 
with me, was making him repeat after him, the Lord’s Prayer They had just 
come to the words, * Give us this day our daily bread.’—* Bread |’ said the boy, 
with stupid astonishment, looking up in the gentleman's face ; ‘we don’t ha 
much bread—mostly taties.’—I knew the medical men would give him physic, 
and I, to keep him safe in the interim, gave him promise of a treat worth living 
for—that, Sunday week, if he would come to the Parsonage, I would give him 
a good dinner of roast-beef and a shilling in his pocket. He did not make ano- 
ther attempt, but he turned out very ill—was near committing murder, and 
through fear of it, induced a poor girl to marry him. I fear it was a sad affair, 
and perhaps will end in one of the deep tragedies of the lower walks of life, of 
which there are more than the higher wot of. I had recollected this youth being 
once a scholar in our Sunday school, but he staid a very short time, and then 
showed either his wickedness or his ignorance, for, to a question in the Cate- 
chism, he returned thanks ‘ for this state of starvation.’ I took no notice of it; 
and he was, in truth, ragged and starved enough. ‘There is a quaintness in these 
half-cunning, wicked, stupid persons sometimes, that is very like wit. I remem- 
ber an instance. A half-witted boy, maintained by the parish, was in the habit 
of tearing off all his clothes, till they found a method of buttoning his jacket be- 
hind. Doubtless he was not fed like a fat friar. Meeting one day a greyhound 
(there is always a fellowship between such and these dumb-creatures,) be looked 
earnestly at him, and felt with his hand cown his back-bone, and spanned him 
round his body. ‘Ah, my poor fellow,’ said he, ‘it is bad times for you and I 
since buttoning-in in the back is come into fashion.’ It is very questionable if 
education would addany thing to the intellects or habits of these poor creatures. 
We never could establish more than a Sunday school. There is no class of per- 
sons so indifferent to education as farmers; they do not give any encouragement 
to it. There is good and evil in most things. I have seen so much loss of filial 
and parental affection from the parish becoming the general supporter (for it fre- 
quently happens that old people in a poor-house know nothing whatever of their 
families, if they be dead or living, though perhaps not separated many miles,) that 
I doubt much if the little hearts of children, or the bigger of their mothers, are 
bettered by the removal of the one from the other, as in infant schools ; and the 
removal of the solicitude, the hourly care, is, it is to be feared, at the same time, 
a removal of affection. Why should they at these infant schools teach such an- 
tics? They learn the numeration-table by thumping or slapping, rather indeco- 
rously occasionally, the different parts of their persons, and cannot count ‘wan, 
two, dree, fower, vive,’ without it. There is by far too much rote learning, parrot- 
ing in children’s schools. A sensible friend told me he was called in to hear the 
children, when, disgusted with the parrot-order of the thing, he said to one of 
the children, when quite another question should have been asked, ‘Come, my 
good little boy, tell me what's your duty to your father and mother?’ ‘It’s all sin 
and misery,’ squeaked out the urchin. Perhaps, in the modern system of separa- 
tion, the answer may become appropriate. I remember a circumstance narrated 
by a friend that at the time much amused me. A very good lady had taken great 
pains to establish, I believe at Bath, an infant or children’s school upon a large 
scale, and had sent into the country a person who happened to be one of the 
Society of Friends, to collect money and apple-trees for the school garden. He 
called upon the narrator, and told his double purpose. ‘Ah!’ said my friend, 
‘ apple-trees ! a very proper thing, and the poor little children will have nice apples 
to eat.’—* Not, friend,’ quoth Starch, ‘not to eat..—‘ Oh! for puddings, then! 
better still :—a very good plan.’—‘ No, ’tisn’t for puddings neither, nor pies.’— 
‘No? said my friend; ‘what then ?’—*‘ It is to teach them to restst temptation.’ 
—‘ Oh! thatis it, isit? To resisttemptation! That is very strange. Mayhap 
then, you are not acquairted with a book that, in my younger days, was thought 
much of—Indeed we were made to read it daily, and learn it; and I recollect a 
passage in it well, for I always repeat it twice a-day, rising in the morning and 
going tobed atnight. Perhaps you never read that book, for it was taught me by 
my mother before infant schools were thought of. ‘The passage was this: ‘ Lead 
us not into temptation.’—This was too much for the district missionary for the 
planting of apple-trees ; he broke away with some warmth, saying, ‘ Ah, friend, I 
see thee dost know nothing about it..—There is something pleasant in the conceit 
that the little urchins of our present day, by a little routine of slapping all their 
sides to the numeration-table, and singing all that they should say to the canticle 
of * This is the way to London town,’ should be so very superior toour full-grown 
first parents. I have very little experience in these matters, but it does appear to 
me that it would be much better to ‘whip th’ offending Adam out of them’ be- 
fore they are put in the way of temptation; and certainly they will have some 
tunes and slapping practices of perpetual motion to unlearn before they will be of 
use in any known trade or employment. 

“IT do not see that there was any occasion for my attending the funeral of 
Farmer M., to ride in procession five miles from the house to the church. My 
unlucky clumsiness has put me quite out of humour with myself and the silly 
people. I was invited at half-past ten, and thought it was to breakfast, but it 
turned out to be a dinner at twelve. It was a wet day, the whole house smelt of 
damp and black cloth, I never saw mourning look so ill and inauspicious as upon 
the company of farmers in top-boots. I felt quite out of place and uncomforta- 
ble. But let me give some account of the dinner. I suppose it was according to 
somerule. There was a piece of beef at the top, next to that a fillet of veal, 
then a leg of mutton—thena leg of mutton, a fillet of veal, and a piece of beef; 
the sides had baked plum-puddings opposite to each other. Every thing was by 
duplicate, so that, from the centre, the top and bottom were exactly alike. Be- 
fore setting off, the nurse that had attended the sick man brought round the cake 
and wine, with a peculiar cake folded in paper for each to put in our pockets. It 
was certainly very stupid of me—and I thought the old hag, when she entered 
the room, looked like an Alecto—but so it happened, as I put out my hand to take 
the glass, and at the same time turning somewhat round, the sleeve of my gown 
knocked down the wine-glass, spilt the wine, and broke the wine-glass. The old 
nurse croaked out in a tone that arrested cvery one’s attention, ‘There will be 
another death in the family! the parson has spilt the wine and broken the glass !’ 
I thought she spat vipers out of her ugly mouth. All looked first at each other 
and thenatme. If I had been guilty of murder they could not have looked, as it 
then appeared to me, with more scowling aspects. I may now add td this, that, 
in fact, it little signified. ‘The significant looks at each other on the occasion 
were not on my account. The sister of the dead man, whose husband was pre- 
sent, was then actually dying of a consumption ; and in the course of a very few 
months the widower and the widow made the omen luck by sanctifying it in 
church in holy matrimony. I will, however, take great care not to spill wine 
again at a funeral, for it is net to be expected that on all occasions the parties con- 
cerned in the omen will #0 help me out of the predicament. There are a great 
many silly people very wise in their own conceit, that forever tell you philosophy 
has driven superstition from the land, which only proves these foolish people 
know very little of the land, and are themselves superstitious enough to believe 
that the whole world is rolled up in their own persons. I will venture to say, 
there never was more superstition—political and religious. Reasonable things 
are rejected in both, and absurdities and impossibilities believed in both. Many 
of our large cities are divided between these two infatuations. The one half is 
a hot-bed, where the newest religions are raised as occasions may require, and the 
other half rears political mushrooms, poisonous and creculous. But there is still 
pretty much of the old superstitions remaining in country places; and I am not 
sure that it canbe replaced by a better—it is generally harmless. How many 
town-thousands take tens of thousands of Morrison's pills, and why should not 
the country have its cunning man? I have known three old women notorious 
witches, one believed herself to be one at last; I saw her die, when she had a 
very large pair of scissors laid on her bed, ard she moved her fingers as she would 
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clip with them. She could not then speak. The people about her said, all the 
boxes and drawers in the room must be opened, or the soul couldn’t escape, and 


that was the reason she was so long dying. When they think a person is d 
you will always find them facilitate the passage by opening the boxes. By the by 
two old nurses were overheard complimenting each other on their many ‘heat. 
ful corpses,’ and their various methods of making people die easy, when Ole 
whipped a bit of tape out of her pocket, and said she always found when t 
struggled, that just gently pressing this against the throat was an invaluable remedy 
for hard dying—they went off hke infants in a sleep. But to the matter of 
witches—of the two other, one is now living, and was shot at by a young farmer 
who thought himself bewitched, with a crooked sixpence; it went through her 
petticoat. This not succeeding, he caught her and drew blood from her arm. 
Her witchcraft, I believe, consisted in her having more sense than her neighbours 

and being able to read and write. But there is much worse superstition creeping 
in very fast. The Initiated are religionists. ‘They get a poor weak creature jn 
among them in a heated close room, and roar and throw themselves into wonder- 

ful tantrums, calling upon the Lord, and ordering him very audaciously to come 
down and convert the sinner. I have often heard them, and when on one occasion 
a person came out, I asked him what was doing. He said that John Hodge was 
‘under a strong conviction,’ and would soon give in. And so in fact he did, for | 
heard a tremendous noise, which I found to be, that the poor fellow had tumbled 
down in a fit, and they all fell down upon him, shoyting, laughing, and giving 
thanks. I cannot possibly describe the uproar and blasphemous tumult I heard 
with my ownears. There wasa young girl, about seventeen years of age, had 
been, as they said, put into a trance by the spirit forthreedays. On her awaking 
she told the Initiated, and they to all the neighbourhood, that she had been to the 
‘wicked place,’ and had there seen Mrs. B. (a very respectable lady of the next 
parish) trying to escape from the fire, and the devil tossing her back with a pitch- 
fork. She, with a deputation, went a few days after to Mrs. B. to warn her of 
danger. How sorry am J to say it, the visions of this young girl were scarcely 
disbelieved by any, at most doubted, but very many of the poor believed all she 
said. ‘The girl turned inspired preacher, as might have been expected, and world 
have been the founder of a new sect in the parish had she staid long; but she 
went off with a male preacher, and we never heard more of her, and there was 
an end of it. I dare say when she is somewhat older, and has learnt a few more 
tricks, she will start up in full blaze in London, and be the possessor of Joanna 
Southcotts’ silver pap-dish and cradle. 
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GRISELDA. 


‘rom the Trismegistian Records. 

Alfred Aspenall had been born to an unencumbered estate of some three thou- 
sand a year. Until the age of fifty he had lived for himself ; and by so doing, he 
very nearly brought his life toa close at that comparatively early age. In this 
dilemma, after signing his will most unwillingly, after gazing intensely upon that 
most disastrous of all views, the receding physician, and seen him 

“Take his leave with signs of sorrow, 

Despairing of his fee to-morrow ;” 
and listening, with intolerable anguish, to the blessed tidings of the eternal joys 
that, in all human probability awaited him in paradise, in the course of an hour ; 
he rallied miraculously, refused his physic, became rapidly convalescent, and, 
for the first time in his life, fell desperately in love with virtue, and soon after with 
the young and gentle daughter of that most pitiable, yet often most werthy of all 
objects, a decayed gentleman. 

When aman of fifty falls in love, and for the first time, it is an affair of some 
moment, seeing how precious, at that late period, every moment, must be to him. 
I never yet saw the torch of Love properly depicted, either by poet or by painter. On 
its length should be truly represented a scale of years of human life. I mightbe 
very profound on this matter; but, for the present, I decline letting the reader 
drop the leaden plummet of his perception into the deep well of my knowledge, 
and shall content myself with saying, that, when Love’s torch is lighted for an old 
gentleman of fifty, provided that the said old gentleman has not been burning it 
at both ends before, it burns with a clear, steady flame, like a watch-fire upon a 
beacon, giving much more light than heat, and almost always acting as a caution- 
ary light, warning the adventurous not to approach too closely. 

It was Mr Aspenall’s grande passion, and coming late, he made the most of it, 
by making himself, and trying to make his young wife, very happy. How the 
early frosts of autumn could have induced the genial breathof spring to thaw and 
warm its congealing dews into affection, I know not, unless that 

Love has an intellect that runs through all 
The scrutinous sciences ; and, like a cunning poet, 
Catches a quantity of every knowledge, 
And brings all home, into one mystery, 
Into one secret ; 
which, probably, we all shall know, if we should happen to fall in love at fifty. 

But I must take care not too often to let my Records run into blank verse, for 
if I do, it would cast a shadow of doubt over their authenticity, for which, on the 
reader's account, I should be heartily sorry. A year had scarcely elapsed, after 
this eventful marriage, before it was made still more eventful, by the advent into 
this eventful world, of our hero, to the great delight, as all old chronicles say 
upon such events, of his happy parents. Indeed, this very young gentleman was 
their delight most emphatically, and was the only delight that ever I heard of that 
proved the truth of that fine line of the old poet— 

“‘ Our best delights are, evermore, born weeping.” 

Indeed, Trismegistus had not been in the house three minutes, before he let 
every one know that he had come home, and that he intended his voice should 
be “the most potential” in the mansion. But, alas! no sooner had the young 
heir left off his long clothing for his short-coating, than poor Alfred Aspenall, 
Esq., had brought home to him, in a most fearful manner, what a complete giu- 
cuprcron is this life which we must endure, though we can no longer enjoy. He 
was fated to experience, in all its bitterness, that there is truth in the savage 
words— 

‘* Sive feras, sive non feraa, ferendum est tamen.”’ 

Death suddenly closed the eyes of his beloved wife, and a little opened his 
own. She died of hysteria. The third paroxysm that attacked her proved fa- 
tal. It must be confessed, that notwithstanding the many virtues of Squire As- 
penall, discovered and undiscovered, the latter bearing a tremendous dispropor- 
tion to the former, that his wedding with his very young wife was a sort of an 
Old Robin Gray affair. We must suppose at the time, that the merry archer had, 
after he had struck the fifty-year old heart of our hero’s father, taken the bandage 
off his eyes, in order to examine the depth of the wound that he had made, and 
finding that he had not only made a wound, but a mistake also, like a good little 
boy as he is sometimes pleased to be, he lent the wounded the said bandage to 
staunch the great effusion of sighs, and as a first dressing for the wound ; but 
the old gentleman not choosing to use it for so wholesome a purpose, clapped it 
partially over his own eyes, thus hood-winking them, and leaving his withered 
bosom bleeding. If he mistook the obedience of filial piety for the silent and 
deep feeling of attachment to his own person, he was happy in the mistake. That 
man is no philosopher who knows not that mistakes are the most pregnant pa- 
rents of our felicities. This we will prove at our leisure, and—in the language 
of the world’s commander—no mistake. 

Now, if there be any truth in the more occult doctrines of physiology, one of 
these hysterical attacks, perhaps two of them, had a great and lasting influence 
on the character of our hero, concerning whom J have thought fit to collect these 
Records ; and, though the narration is a little more dolorous than I could wish, I 
shall give the history of these three paroxysms. 

Mr. Alfred Aspenall had a long, hollow, and bony nose. The skin was drawn 
over this osseous structure with the tightness of the parchment upon a kettle- 
drum. Not a wrinkle was discoverable upon it. Its owner treated it with much 
reverence, and always blew it with a becoming gravity. Judging from the reso- 
nance it made, it is no slander to say of it, that it was, like Slander herself, 
‘“‘trumpet-tongued.”’ Is it to be wondered then, that having so goodly an en- 
gine, the possessor put it to manifold and singular uses? But there was one le- 
gitimate use to which he could not put it, owing to the tightness ef the skin 
which bound it to his face, he could not turn it up, however sovereign might be 
his contempt, or sublime his disdain. As a kind of indemnity for this depriva- 
tion of a faculty so natural to his nose, whenever he read, and he read often, he 
invariably read through it; and, like every other person with a similar habit, he 
fancied that he read superhumanly well. 

Being thus prone, like Callicatrides, adversa amice sedere, ut sauve loguentem 
audiat ; or, as the Irish express it more chastely and more classically, being 
mightily smitten with the sound of his own voice, two days before his marriagé 
he enticed his patient lady-love into an arbour, and commenced reading to her @ 
love story. It was but a simple tale ; and yet, the grey-haired lover read it 30 
sonorously, and with so much unction, that it visibly affected the gentle listener. 
The story book merely told of two young hearts divided for the interest of the 
old, and Hypocrisy consecrating the double moral murder by the title of duty. 
Good Mr. Aspenall had just reached a part, where the broken-hearted lover ob- 
tains permissiion to take his final leave of his mistress, when he observed his lis- 
tener tremble excessively. Proud of the success of his reading, he threw more 
energy into his voice, and more pathos into his tones, and so wonderful was the 
effect of his eloquence, that, when he read from the page these words—“‘ Better, 
O my beloved, to die at once than linger thus through years of torture !” his be 
trothed suddenly jumped upon her feet, shrieked, and would have fallen to the 
earth, had she not been caught in the arms of a stranger, who made his appear- 
ance, as if my miracle. : 

Mr. Alfred Aspenall had lived too long in the world to be surprised at anything. 
It was upon principle that he never wondered. Having, in himself, contemplated 
the greatest wonder of the world, at what had he to be surprised! Asolutely 
nothing. Moreover, the intruder was only the pale, silert, thin young curate. 
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Seeing that, for the present, the insensible lady was properly bestowed, Mr. 
Aspenall bowed gratefully to the gentleman ; then taking off his spectacles, and 
deliberately and carefully placing them on the beok, to mark the exact place at 
which he had ceased to read, he put them both into his pocket, and began to 
assist the young divine in supporting and administering restoratives to his future 
a beneficently on the curate, he exclaimed, “It will soon be over. 
What exquisite sensibility my Griselda possesses ! How she must love me! 
It was the passion that I threw into my voice. I was reading to her—did you 
hear me, Mr. St. John!” “a 

« No—yes—indeed, sir—ah! I was—that is—but she, the angcl, revives. 

«: Why does he call my future wife an angel!” was the thought that flitted for 
one moment across his mind ; but Vanity just then whispering in his ear “ The 
poor young man has been excited by my reading,” he dismissed it from his me- 
mory for ever. E : 

“This is very foolish,” said the lady, opening her eyes with a slight shudder. 

«Not at all, my love ; it was quite natural that you should feel acutely when J 
read to you as I just now read.” 

“ And very wicked,” she continued, throwing the slightest glance of reproach 
possible into a look that she cast upon her younger companion. 

“Say not so, my Griselda ; you could not help it. I will be more careful of 
my thrilling tones for the future. We had better go up to the house. Mr. St. 
John, take Miss Grainger’s other arm, she requires your support as much as mine. 
Gently, calm your agitation, my dear. Mr. St. John, I believe you to be a worthy 
young man ; but it must be confessed—you must confess it yourself—you do 
not read well. I am not sorry you heard meread. I have no objection to read 
with you—come any evening you like after my marriage, and [ will read over the 
whole ritual with you. Do net be depressed—I can improve you, sir—I say I 
can improve you.” 

“«[T am so much better now,” said the gentle Griselda, “that your arm alone, 
cir, will be a sufficient support. Mr. St. John’s time must be precious to him.” 

«« What now is time—what eternity, to me?’’ said the young clergyman, in a 
low voice, that reached not the ears of Mr. Aspenall; for the lady, while he 
spoke, continued to speak also, and in a much louder tone. 

‘He had therefore at once better detiver his message, or impart to Mr. Aspe- 
nall the business to which he owes this visit.” Having, as she finished these 
words, reached the threshold of the door, she curtsied to the gentlemen and dis- 
appeared within the house. 

Mr. St. John was hurrying away also, when Mr. Aspenall caught him by the 
button of his coat, exclaiming, ‘‘ Whither away so fast, good sir ; whither away ! 
Your message '—your business !—you came from your rector, no doubt. How 
does my good friend, Mr. Bludderbach ?” 

‘“« Exceedingly well, sir; and—and—” 

‘* He sends his compliments to me !”’ 

“* He does, sir.” 

And will be glad of my company to dinner—five, five is his hour—is it not 
20 ad 

“Tt is, sir.” 

“*, thought so; tell him I shall be sure to come.” So having thus uncon- 
sciously invited himself to dinner, to the present amazement of the confused Mr. 
St. John, and to the future astonishment of the fat rector, the unwilling author 
of this mistake again essayed to escape, being infinitely obliged to Mr. Aspenall 
for haaving thus invented an excuse for him for being found in his pleasure 
grounds. 

Fut people who trespass upon the property of others should remember, that 
there are other traps besides those that are constructed of steel. Mr. Aspenall, 
when he got upon a favourite subject, would viciously, with all the fixidity of a 
rice, hold on a button, provided that that button had a pair of open ears above it. 
In such conjunctures, he was more tenacious thafia man-trap. Mr. Aspenall 
thus continued :— “1 know, sir, that one day you will become a worthy member 
of the church. But you should improve your reading, sir; you should indeed. 
You have seven bad accents, three erroneous suspensions of the voice, and two 
false emphasis in the reading of the Lord’s Prayer. You see I profit by my de- 
votions. We have souls to be saved, sir, rich and poor: very few hearers have 
you, Mr. St. John, so attentive as myself—I wish you would show me a like 
courtesy, for you hardly seem to listen to a word that I say.” 

‘Sir, | am indeed eager to depart ; I have the most pressing business.” 

‘Not at all. Disquiet not yourself—do not be dispirited—you read better than 
Dr. Bludderbach—infinitely. You can oblige me—you know that J am to be 
married next Monday—the doctor, by his snuffling reading, will mar the ritual, 
siur—he will mar it—no offence shall be taken—I'll speak to the doctor—you shall 
read the ceremony—you—there—you ! !”” 

Mr. Aspenali emphasised the last word significantly, and then at the same mo- 
ment, by means of his never-failing hold of the button, pushing the fragile young 
mney first from him and then jerking him back very violently, repeated—* I say 
you |” 

Mr. Aspenall, Mr. Aspenall, you will drive me mad!” 

“No, no—I’ll make a man of you—teach you how to read—come into my 
brary directly—I’ll give you the first lesson now: in three lessons there will not 
bea Ey shall read the marriage ceremony with you in the country—excepting 
myself. ' 

“You must excuse me—I cannot.” 

* Pooh, pooh !—you shall marry me, sir—and I'll show you how to do it.” 

“«T won't.” 

“T say you shall.” 

“1 won't, by G—d!”" said the youth, as, almost exasperated into insanity, he 
burst away from his persecutor, and rushed out of the garden gate, from which 
some sounds not wholly unlike “ hoary old villain,’ came undulating up the 
avenue. 

Good Mr. Aspenall stood for some minutes astounded, and as fixed as one of 
the quaint old statues with which his garden was so populous, still holding the 
curate’s button in his hand, with a triangular piece of cloth attached to it. When 
at length he found words, he thus delivered himself : ‘‘ Here's a reprobate young 
parson for you! Comes to me from his rector with an invitation to dinner— 
picks up my future wife in a swoon—offer to teach the ignorant young puppy how 
to read—consent to let him marry me—for all which he swears at me, dashes off 
with all show of contempt, and finally winds up his very clerical conduct by call- 
ng me—the owner of the whole parish and the patron of the living—‘ a hoary 
old villain!’ I have a great mind to go with this button in my hand, and lay it, 
with my complaint, before the doctor.” 

However, he first went intothe room where Miss Grainger was sitting, and 
having vented his indignation before her, she soon soothed him into a better 
frame of mind, and easily prevailed upon him to take no notice whatever of the 
apparent rudeness of the young curate. Indeed she did more. In order that the 
sight of the black button and well-worn piece of cloth that had been torn from 
the breast of St. John, might not, by being intruded on the sight of her future 
husband, exasperate him, she put them by very carefully in her work-basket, 
and locked them up afterwards in one of the most secret recesses of her private 
drawers. 

A good deal to the surprise, and not less to the contentment of the jolly 
rector, punctually at five came Mr. Aspenall, and, unembarrassed by explana- 
hons, enjoygd his dinner quite as heartily as if he had been invited, and as if he 
were not going to be married in three days. A courageous man was elderly Mr. 
Aspenall. 

This is fytte the first. 

The history of the second fit is as follows. At the appointed time Mr. Aspen- 
al! was married by Dr. Blubberbach to Miss Grainger in a most slovenly manner ; 
and, according to the bridegroom, as far as spoiling the ceremony by all manners 
ef faults of pronunciation could invalidate a marriage, he was scarcely married 
at all; however, the rector more than balanced the accounts in his own favour 
by the masterly manner in which he played his part at the ensuing dinner. In 
the meantime, each succeeding Sunday, the young curate read worse and worse. 
His voice grew husky and hollew, and was at last quite distressing to hear. Mr 
Aspenall forgot his anger, and pitied him extremely. To all overtures the curate 
was insensible. He would neither come to breakfast, to dinner, or to tea—he 
could not even be bribed by the inestimable advantages held ou: to him of being 
taught to read gratuitously. 

Mrs. Aspenall had been enceinte about four months with this most singular of 
all Trismegistuses, whose wanderings are the subjects of these records, when 
she returned, one Sunday, duly escorted by her loving lord, from hearing the 
morning service at the parish church. She was in miserable spirits. She had 
been regarding, with painful anxiety, the contrast between matured spirituality 
and happy animality. Emanuel St. John had, with the pallor of death on his 
countenance, wasted figure, and with reedy and broken voice, performed divine 
Service and preached above, whilst, with rounded figure and rubicund visage, 
deeply ensconced in crimson-velveted cushions in his pew below, Dr. Blubber- 
bach did all but dose beneath. The lady returned home in silent abstraction ; 
and when, with a becoming marital assiduity, Mr. Aspenall had arranged pillows 
for her on the sofa, the following conversation ensued. 

Mr. Aspenall first, with the gallantry of /a vieille cour, which ie laudable, and 
the affection of a doating husband, which ia much better, taking hold of the white, 
listless, almost lifeless hand of his lady, pressed it to his lips, and said, ‘‘ My 
‘riselda, I observe with pain your increasing dislike to that perverse and very 
optmonated young divine, Mr. St. John. You always treated him with indiffer- 
*nce—deservedly—your feeling in his disfavour has lately assumed a character 
S mete positive—you shall saffer this infliction no longer—his enunciation has 
eaate intolerable. ‘Till your spirits be improved we will have divine service at 


“O! most gladly.” 








Jt. 
She Alvion. 


“ Did you observe, my love, how he destroyed the effect of that beautiful 
psalm, the thirty ninth, that he pretended to read this morning! No emphasis— 
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seen a plain hearse pass by the drawing-room windows. ‘There were no mourn- 
ers, and no parade—it was evidently not then conveying its inmate on its last 


no unction. When he came to the verse ‘ Lord, let me know my end, and the | journey tothe tomb. The horses that drew it were proceeding at a slow trot, and 


number of my days, that [ may be certified how long I have to live,’ he seemed 
to be almost in the act of dying—the words laboured through his throat as if 
struggling with the death rattle.” 

bs O, spare him !’ 

“Very good of you—you are all goodness. But still you must also have ob- 
served the very improper manner in which he got through the last verse—a verse 
that is so simple yet so beautiful. Instead of rallying up his voice at ‘O spare 
mea little, that [ may recover my strength; before I go hence and be seen no 
more,’ he seemed to have lost all management of his tones—it was no longer a 
voice that was heard, but something that might have been deemed to be the 
mgd of the rustling of the wings of death in the vaultings of a corroding 

“O! spare me !’—the wife let fall her head frantically upon the shoulders of 
the old man, and catching him to her bosom, burst into tears. Why, let philo- 
sophy determine. , 

** Compose yourself, my gentle Griselda—she doats on me—but I am too elo- 
quent. I! must simplify my language—I am a happy man.” 

Mrs. Aspenall soon recovered her self-possession, and looking up into her hus- 
band’s face, with a smile of _Tesignation that would have poured down glory on 
the brow of a martyred saint, said, “ Let us speak no more about Mr. St. John 
—the subject is painful to me.” 

“* And no. wonder ; (half aside ;) the puppy was too proud to take lessons ;” 
and then in his usual tone he continued, ‘‘as, my Griselda, the weather is really 
too warm to permit us to think of going abroad, I will undo all the disagreeable 
impressions of the morning—place that pillow a little more under that pretty pale 
cheek—there, your tiny little feet a little more this way—are you now perfectly 
—entirely comfortably well? Listen to me. I will read the whole morning 
service over to you as it 7 to be read, and then, perhaps, Blair's excel- 
lent sermon against vanity. spend upon it, it will have a decidedly different 
effect upon you than has had the sorry attempt at the reading of the morning.” 

It had indeed. 

This exemplary husband had scarcely got into the litany, before his lady was 
enjoying a more sound and refreshing sleep than had fallen to her lot for months. 
The good man read on, performing at once the several parts of parson, clerk, and 
congregation. Nor did the lady awake until’the cessation of his voice pro- 
claimed the finish of the service. She then drew aside the cambric handker- 
wd with which she had shaded her face, and repaid her husband with a gentle 
smile. 

** My reading has much benefited you ?” 

‘“Yes—most surely!” and there was, this time. a little faint streak of some- 
thing in her smile, that Mr. Aspenall had never before seen in smile of hers, which 
both pleased and puzzled him extremely. 

But this did not prevent the fit. The next day, being Monday, the 20th of 
August, of the year of grace 179—, about one hour after noon, Mr, Aspenall, 
sagely reflecting upon the benefits his reading had imparted to the health and 
spirits of his wife on the day before, proposed reading to her, and that he should 
continue the story which had been before interrupted by her fainting in the arbour. 
He promised, however, to read with so much of the discretion of mediocrity, in- 
deed, that he would pass over the most affecting parts so tamely, that he would 
not produce a single tremor on the most delicate of her nerves. 

The lady graciously assented, and assumed the most composing attitude, that 
down pillows, cushions, and a yielding sofa could afford. Mr. Aspenall put on his 
spectacles, rang out, by the means of his handkerchief, a clarion prelude from his, 
horny nose, deliberately found the place where he had left off so many months be- 
fore, and, at first, began to drawl forth his words in a manner so monotonous, that 
it would have been the envy of any clerk of parliament, that ever read short or 
long petition to a yawning house. - 

The breathings of the lady gradually became more gentle, and at longer inter- 
vals, whilst the reader began to warm upon his subject, and without being aware 
of the fact, his voice grew louder, and his emphasis more startling. So concen- 
trated was his attention upon himself, that, though his eyes must have seen, his 
judgment did not perceive, that Mrs. Aspenall’s ows maid stole gently into the 
room, on her tiptoes. Being well assured that her master was reading, for the 
deaf only could have doubted ¢hat—but not quite so sure that her mistress was 
sleeping, she dared not speak ; she stole softly up to the lady, and not at all clan- 
destinely, but very gently placed a little note upon the sofa, in such a manner, that 
one part of it rested upon her delicate hand. If her mistress slept, the abigail 
knew that the moment she awoke she would perceive the billet. Having perform- 
ed this little feat, entirely to her own satisfaction, with elongated bedy she sneaked 
forth hastily from the storm of words, and in much the same way as a cat would 


it was speculated upon by Mr. Aspenall, that it @as taking a body to lie in state, 
at some place remote from their own village. 

In the forenoon, the old gentleman took up his hat, and kissing his wife, told 
her he was going to hear if he could learn anything about it, or any other news 
at the inn, and, little dreaming of the blow that awaited him, he went his way re-" 
joicing. : 

A short time after, all importance, Mrs. Probett entered with herbudget of news 
—they were news indeed. Mr. St. John had reached lialy in improved health 
—an old uncle had died and left him an immense fortune, and then he grew much 
worse—he was returning to his native land to die—but had died ere he reached 
it—and had ordered that his body should be interred in this very village. The 
hearse containing it had arrived thie morning. 

Mrs. Aspenall had listened to all this with a wonderful seeming apathy, she 
had shown every courtesy to her guest, and that guest had departed with the im- 
pression that she had poured an indifferent tale into an indifferent ear. 

When. an hour after, Mr. Aspenall returned, his wife was found dead, with poor 
littlé Trismegistus struggling and screaming to get from the embrace that held 
him in a state almost of strangulation to his mother’s bosom. 

We will hurry over an interval of horror. 

It was formally notified to the distracted Mr. Aspenall, that Emanuel St. John 
had left, by the most scrupulously legal will, all his wealth, without reservation, 
to Mrs. Aspenall and her child. On searching the desk and drawers of the de- 
ceased lady, no letters or papers of any description were discovered—the only 
singular thing found was the button, and piece of threadbare cloth that her hus- 
band had plucked away from the coat of Mr. St, John. It was carefully pre- 
served. The eyes of Mr. Aspenall were opened, but this closed not his heart. 
re two bodies were buried at the same time, in one vault, in the village church- 
yard. 

Unconsciously, I have written the loves of Emanuel and Griselda, without 
. having been known that a single word concerning love ever passsed between 
them. ’ 





Vavieties. 


An old woman met a man with a cradle. ‘“ Ah, Sir,” said she, “behold the 
a of matrimony.” “Softly,” was the answer, “this is only the fruit 

sket.” . 

We learn from Mr. Lockhart’s memoirs of his father-in-law, Sir Walter Scott, 
that the first fee of any consequence which he obtained at the bar was expended 
on a silver taper stand for his mother, which the old lady used to point to with 
great satisfaction as it stood on her chimney piece twenty-five years afterwards. 
A case reported to a Temperance Society by a wag, was that of a sailor, who 
was continually losing his wooden legs by the ‘‘ wet rot,” so long as he indulged 
in spirituous liquors ; he abandonéd the use of the alcohol, and his timbers lasted 
three times as long. 

A Fair Hit,—In the course of a trial on Tuesday in the Dublin Court of Ex- 
chequer, the following brief dialogue took place :—Mr. O'Connell (to a witness :) 
Did you ever hear him speak of any expectations !—Mr. Holmes: Oh, we all 
have great expectations. | expect to be made Attorney General! (roars of laugh- 
ter,) and I have refused it before it was of .—Mr. O'Connell: I am not as- 
tonished at that—for no one refi offered. 

Why are the Government li 
the world will not prevent them 

Singular and Plural.—The 
word clause was in the plural nu 
liament. 


It may not be amiss to inform the la to our medical instructor, 
that the red-pointed nose, which glows so inauspiciously on some female faces 
is in many cases the consequence of tight lacing. 

WHY ARE ROSES RED! 
In days of yore, ere vice began, 
Or death became the Jot of man, 
The roses all were pure and white, 
But changed to red in one sad night, 
When outcast Eve, o’erwhelm’d with shame, 
From Eden's blissful garden came. 
No longer pure, from blemish free, 
The spotless white we e’er shall see. 
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do through a smart shower of rain. 

Mr. Aspenall read on. ‘The lover, in his tale, was a passionate lover, and too 
apt to use passionate expressions—expressions much loved by the reader, and that 
had beguiled him gradually from his monotony and caution. ‘ Heaven, earth, and 
hell!’ shouted forth the impassioned lecturer. The gentle Griselda roused a 
little—a very little, and perceiving the billet at her finger’s ends, she altered her 
position, shaded her countenance still more and drew the note up so that she 
might read it unperceived by the old gentleman, whe. was just then feading to her 
so vehemently. 

Mr. Aspenall read on. Now her bosom heaved convulsively—her dress rustled 
—a low choking sob might have been distinctly heard by any one in the room that 
was not reading himself into a passion of self-conceit. Still the lady preserved 
her reclining posture, whilst she thrust frantically and deeply into her bosom, the 
pernicious piece of pa per that she had just received. 

Mr. Aspenall read on. His wife is no longer recumbent. She is sitting rigidly 
upright—her eyes are fixed in a wild stare—her hands are clenched—and, though 
those clenched hands are resting on her kness, her arms are violently stretched 
forth. Unobservant of these symptoms of agony, the husband’s voice gathers 
force—he is at the crisis of his tale—the lover has no prospect of relief before 
him, and he is venting his despair in impassioned sentences, when the poor 
Griselda, seeming to take up the thread of the narrative, shrieks out, ‘My God, 
my God, he will die! And where is she who should stand by the pillow of the 
dying—of the broken-hearted! O where, where, where!’ and uttering ano- 
ther long and unearthly cry, she falls back upon the sofa, to all appearance a 
corpse. 

Mr. Aspenall started upon his legs, threw his book through one pane of glass, 
and his spectacles through another. There was no occasion for calls, or the ring- 
ing of bells to bring assistance, the whole household was in the room in an instant. 
The shriek seemed to have shaken the mansion to its foundations. 

‘ Cursed fool that I am!” exclaimed the poor old man ; “ what have I done! a 
curse upon all love stories—a curse upon my fatal eloquence—I have destroyed 
the best of wives—I have destroyed my heir—brute, wretch, idiot! Look up, my 
swect Griselda—Ludovicus, in that damnable tale, did nut die—he was married 
to his Amanda—he was, indeed he was! Ah, she hears me not—she will never 
recover—never—never !”” 

He almost spoke the truth. However, they forced him out of the room, and 
with the assistance of medical advice, after many relapses, Mrs. Aspenall was 
nearly restored to her usual state of health. A lady visitor, who called about 
three days afterwards, to inquire after Mrs. Aspenall, a little surprised her hus- 
band, by telling him that Mr. St. John had just gone, and with all expedition to 
Italy. 

Why, why, my good Mrs. Probett '—a good riddance, however.” 

“ Do you not know he broke a blood-vessel last Sunday evening. I wrote to 
Mrs. Aspenall on Monday morning, acquainting her with the fact. Did she not 
mention it to you!”  w 

“Ah, no! why should she’ It is to her a matter of the utmos~ indifference. 
[ am sorry for the youth, however—obstinate as he is. What followed ! 

“ Oh, they’ve stopped the slow effusion of blood—indeed, they have hopes of 
his ultimate recovery. He set off for Italy this mormng. He will have all the 
autumn before him, so he can travel slowly, and winter in a more genial climate. 
Yan I see Mrs. Aspenall ?” 
an yoo—the ied better. Go up stairs and chat with her.” 

Mrs. Probett did so—and Mrs. Aspenall rapidly recovered her health and 
spirits. ‘ . ' 

This is the history of fytte the second. 

Well, after all this, olage went on smiling enough. Mr. Aspenall took great 
glory to himself for forbearing to be too eloquent in the presence of his wife. 
The new curate was a young man, that swallowed the squire’s dinners and in- 
structions in reading, with equal complacency. He had a great capacity for both. 
Mrs. Aspenall again attended the parish church, and was no more shocked by hear- 
ing the service ill read, in a broken and tremulous voice. In due time, Trisme- 
gistus was born, and in due time, Trismegistus was christened, and it could not 
then bs discovered, that either his father’s eloquence, or his mother’s fits, had at 

1] impai is constitution. 
: ‘Ae'l ave vehne mentioned, this little gentleman had just betaken himself to 
shorts. and a second course, inthe shape of spoon-meat to his maternal milk, 
when the last and fatal hysteria supervened. The health of Mrs. Aspenall had 
been neither better nor worse than usual. Her husband had not been reading to 
her ; indeed, nothing had occurred which might have been supposed to have dis- 
turbed the equanimity of her mind. With all her apparent softness of temperament, 
‘on. she must have been a woman of strong mental 


and yieldingness of dispositi 
powers. It is great heroism to keep a worm gnawing at the heart, and, from 
It is the heroism of woman 


’ 7 “re sor ¢ - t 
respect for the feelings of others, never to cry out. 
ae: She had, on the day of her death, eaten her breakfast with her accustom- 
ed appetite—nothing had broken the uniformity of the every day occurrences 


’ 


Eve’s tears from some effaced the stain 
Which still, though tinged, their white retain : 
Soon thorns their tender stalks invest, 

No more with safety to be prest ; 

Sad emblem, which conveys to mar 

That sorrow came when vice began. 

Metempsychosis of a French Duchesse.—The following is an amusing and 
singular instance ¢f the prevalence of the influenza in Paris :—At the Duke de 
Mortemart’s the whole of the inmates of his extensive mansion were confined 
to their beds. So incapable were they of moving on one particular day that the 
Duchesse, being the only person preserving the use of her limbs, was obliged to 
take upon herself the office of portiere, and open the door. The old Duke de 
, who had called in vain several days, when he recognised Madame de Morte- 
mart exclaimed, “ At least to-day the portiere will not say that the Duchesse is 
not at home.” “I am not sure of that,” answered the belle portiere, “ for I 
scarce know where I am.” “Nor J,” rejoined the witty Duke, “ uuless it be 
at the gate of Paradise, for there is an angel at the door.” 

The facility of punning, inthe French language, isnotorious, The Charivari, 
acquitted on Monday se’nnight of an alleged seditious libel respecting the requir- 
ed marriage portion for the Queen of the Belgians, says in its numberof Wed- 
nesday—** We have been accused of conveying poison through our incriminated 
article ; on the contrary, it was the anti-dot (dower.)” 

EPIGRAM, (SY DR. TRAPP, OF oOxFoRD. )}—-1720 
The King surveying with attentive eyes 
The state of bothhis Universities, 
To one he sent a regiment, for why? 
That learned body wanted loyalty ; 
To the other he sent Books, as well discerning 
How much that loyal body wanted learning. 

A Fair Hint.—The Court Jour its “notices to correspondents,” 
has the following :—*‘ Emily and must settle their disputes as they best 
may. At lovers’ quarrels editors only lovers do, when they are over. 
The gentleman was undoubtedly wrong im escorting the other lady to the Opera ; 
but if Emily wishes to be revenged, she should not write verses but marry him.” 


Sunintary, 


The Duke of Cumberland is expected to arrive at St. Jaines’s Palace the week 
after next, from Berlin. 

The King has appointed Lieut.-Col. Rich. Doherty to be Capt.-Gen. and Go- 
vernor-in-Chief of the Colony of Sierra Leone and its dependencies. 

On the second day of the Carnival at Malta his Excellency the Governor gave 
a fancy dress and masked ball at the Palace. The extensive suite of apartments 
were soon filled with a very numerous company, attired in the dresses of almost 
allcountries and ages. There were several masked characters also well sustained. 
Towards the latter part ef the evening a report was generally circulated that the 
Confiance steamer was just arrived from England ; and the anxiety and impatience 
of the garrison and naval officers, who had been for some time looking out for the 
expected brevet promotion, was visible in many countenances. Im truth, 4 re- 
presentation of the steamer was soon seen amongst the crowd, and the joke was 
well-timed, and one of the best we have ever seen attempted. 


The Commander-in-Chief, Lord Hill, has made a purchase of all the articles 
of virti which formed the collection of T. R. Kemp, Esq. They were the re- 
sult of many years’ collecting, and included several) Canovas, some splendid 
bronzes, and a quantity of valuable antiques. 

The Prince and Princess de Polignac left town for the Continent on Thursday 
evening, it being their intention to go through Belgium so Carlsruhe, and thence 
to Prague. 

The Hon. Maria Fane, daughter of Lord and Lady Burghersh, died suddenly a 
few days since, in the fifteenth year of her age. 
Major-Gen. Sir Lorenzo Moore, K.C.H., died on the 15th ult., and was buried 
on the 18th ult. at Dresden. His faneral was attended by the Saxon Com- 
mander-in-chief, Gen. Cerrini, and a number of other officers. 

His Majesty’s gate alms were distributed on Monday at the Almonry Office 
by Mr. Hanby, Secretary to his Majesty’s Almonry, to 168 poor and aged men 
and women. Each person received 13s. 

The picture galleries of the Louvre at Paris are haunted by a gang of the most 
expert pick-pockets, who daily levy large contributions upon all, but particularly 
the lady visitors. 

Letters from Malta state that the Euphrates expedition, under the command of 
Major Estcourt (Colonel Chesney having left it at Bussorah in November last, to 
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that were passing around her, excepting that she, with the rest of the family, had 


confer personally with the Indian Government,) was performing quarantine in 
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Malta, being on its way to England, according to orders received from home. It | 
consists of Major Estcourt, Lieut. Cleaveland, of the navy, Mr. Charlewood, 
mate, also of the navy, and fourteen non-commissioned officers and men; the 
rest of the officers and scientific members having obtained leave to follow other 
routes to England. 

Memorial of Nelson at Windsor.—In visiting the palace and magnificent apart- 


| great principle of civil or religious liberty ! 
| exceeded, in the talent and energy he displayed, any man who has practised at the | 


he knows he must go through, however reluctantly, tional infirmities in this respect did occasionally show themselves, eVen on the 
ay hecan. To cases of an | seat of justice. He carefully applied himself to the merits of every case which 

How striking the contrast | came before them, and soon showed with what rapidity he could acquire the 
involving any | quantity of Chancery knowledge requisite to enable him to discharge the duties 

Brougham far | of his office as judge, in at least a respectable manner. 


Perhaps no Lord Chancellor ever presided in Chancery who applied himself 


has certain exercises which 
and he accordingly does get through them the best w 
unimportant kind he never could apply his mind. H 
when he appeared in an important case, especially if it was one 
On such occasions 


| bar for the last quarter of acentury. He usually rose in a calm and collected | more assiduously and unremittingly to the discharge of the duties which devolved 


y aa. 2 ie _o I- 2 . 7 ‘ : 
ments of Windsor Castle, I have been much struck with the appropriate comp! | manner, enunciated a few sentences iu a subdued tona, expressive of the sense | upon him, than did Lord Brougham. The amount of physical, not to 


ment paid by our sovereign to the memory of his favourite naval hero. In the | 
armoury stands, on the right hand, the bust of Wellington, facing that of Marl- | 
borough; on the left, and inthe centre of the recess, at the head of the room, 
surrounded by a neat iron rail, stands the bust of Nelson ona portion of the fore- 
mast of the Victory. The nature of the pedestal, the 4/ack hoops which bind it 
together, ond the tremendous shot-hole with which it is perforated, all combine 
to give it an indescribable interest in the museum of a British monarch ; nor will | 
the nautical observer overlook the horse-shoe nailed on the fore part of the fore- 
mast : this is ever done by sailors either for “* good luck,” or, as I have heard some 
of them say, ‘to drive away the witches.”—Brenton’s Naval History. 


Marshall Clausel has published a pamphlet in defence of his government of 
the French African-possessions and his conduct in the expedition to Constantina, 
in which he declares that the government has all along contemplated the abandon- 
ment of the colony, and to the uncertainty prevailing on this point he ascribes 
the miserable results of the expedition. 

Calcutta papers state, that they learn from Canton that the Chinese Govern- 
ment had resolved to carry into effect measures, by which the principles of * free 
trade and moderate duties” was partially recognized, and to begin with the umpor- 
tant article of opium. 

Casimir Perier’s Mausoleum.—The beautiful mausoleum, to the memory of 
‘Casimir Pevier, now in the course of erection at Pére La chaise, is almost finish- 
ed. A full-length statue of the deceased minister is to be placed on it, for which 
an immense block of Carrara marble is hourly expected in Pans. 

Sir George Staunton, the former colleague of Lord Palmerston, and the pre- 
sent Whig candidate for South Hants, in a letter addressed to the electors, states 
that “although he cordially concurs with his Majesty's present Government upon 


ar 
er 


he entertained of the importance of the task he had undertaken, and solicited the 
indulgence of the jury, while he trespassed on their attention for a short time. 
He then proceeded, in slow accents and in measured sentences, to develope the 
generalities of the case, gradually rising in animation of manner and increasing 
the loudness of his voice and the rapidity of his utterance, until he arrived at the 
most important parts of his subject. The first indication he usually gave of 
having reached those points in his speech to which he meant to apply all the ener- 
gies of his mind, was that of pulling his gown further up on his shoulders, and 


assume without endangering his equilibrium. ‘Then came his vehement gesticu- 
lation—the rapid movement of his right arm, with an occasional wafture of his 
left hand, and the turning and twisting of his body into every variety of form. 
His eye, which before was destitute of fire, and his features, which were com- 


the service of his client. 
heaved with tumultuous emotions, and the whole expression of his face was that 


tified with some great principle. His principles, unlike those of barristers in ge- 


neral, were really a part of his nature. 


| which had been offered to himself. 

To have seen him in some of these moods was truly a spectacle worthy of the 
name. Jt was only on such occasions that any accurate estimate could be formed 
of the vast resources of his mind. He then poured from his lips strains of the 
loftiest order of eloquence. Idea followed idea, principle succeeded principle, 
illustration accompanied illustration, with a rapidity which was astonishing. 





mest points, he cannot support them upon the Irish Church appropriation clause, 
er any question which involves in it an alienation of Church property to secular 
purposes.” 

Glaszow, March 31.—This day there are 2,300 hand loom weavers idle inGlas- 
gow and its neighbourhood. ‘The Weavers’ Association have given out about fifty 
of what are called relief webs; but those are so miserably paid, that a workman 
can scarcely earn on them a bare subsistence. ‘The power loom factories are 
also reducing their wee’ ly production—some by shutting up whole flats, and others 
by putting their workmen upon half-time. ‘The cotton spinners are following the 
same plan. This state of things, coupled with two extensive failures that have 
occurred during the week, has caused great gloom to pervade the mercantile cir- 
cles.—Glasgow Chronicle 

Accounts from the departments of France are most alarming. ‘The reports 
transinitted from Lyons state that 6000 looms are without work, and 5000 only 
half employed, consequently twenty thousand persons are deprived of employ- 
ment and of bread at the same time. Bankruptcies are increasing, and shops are 
closed in greater numbers than heretofore ; the reports of the Prefect of Police 
mention the shutting up of one hundred shops in one week, in consequence of a 
cessation of business. 

Grinding of Bonded Corn.—The persons interested in the corn trade, taking 
advantage of the disposition evinced in the House of Commons, on ‘Tuesday 
night, to relax the corn-laws, so far permit foreign corn to be manufactur- 
ed Yor exportation, are holdi ~for the purpose of pressingon Parlia- 
ment the propriety of granti ion. ‘The trade of this port met on 
Saturday last, and passed @ § ions on the subject. At present, if 
our merchants wish to corn, &c., to the West Indies 
and other foreign ports, they amburg, Dantzic, or Copenhagen , thus 
giving to the foreigner not the profit on the growth merely, but on the manufacture 
also of grain, corn, and meal.— Liverpool Allion 

Among naval and military men it is ramoured that there will be another Brevet, 
including the members of both services, on the 17th proximo, when the Princess 
Victoria comes of age, as regards the relation in which she stands to the Crown. 

Dissenting Population.—It is astonishing how the advocates of the voluntary 
principle and the supporters of revolutionary measures, every where, when assail- 
ing the Church, distort the simple fact as to the numerical insignificance of dissen- 
ters in this kingdom. Mr. M‘Culloch, from various documents, infers that, ‘ the 
entire number of dissenters in Eng'and and Wales does not exceed 2,700,000, or, 
at the most, 3,000,000,” including, of course, latudinarians of every degree—athe- 
ists, infidels, and catholics. The entire population, at the census of 1831, was 
13,897,187, nearly 14,000,000—so that considerably more than three-fourths of 
the population belong to the Church of England —We believe, however, Mr. 
M’Culloch greatly overrates the actual number of dissenters. 

An address to Lord Lyndhurst, inviting his lordship to a public dinner, was 
signed last week by upwards of four hundred of the inhabitants of the city and 
county of Aberdetir. When the address reached London Lord Lyndhurst had 
left town for Paris; bat itis confidently expected that his lordship will accept 
the invitation. it is intended that the dinner shall take place immediately after 
the close of the session of parliament 

Lord Chamberlain's Office. —The Lord Chamberlain of His Majesty's house- 
hold has appointed the Reverend James Stewart Murray Anderson, Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the King, in the room of the Reverend John Bathurst Schomberg, 
deceased. 

Downing-street, March 29.—The King has been pleased to appoint Colonel F. 
Cockburn to be Lt.-Governor of the Bahama Islands; and J. A. S. Mackenzie, 

E'sq., to be Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the island of Ceylon. 

Whitehall, March 29.—The King has been pleased to grant unto John Hay, 
Esq., (commonly called Lord John Hay,) Captain in the Royal Navy and Com- 
panion of the Most Honourable Military Order of the Bath, the Commander of 
the British naval forces on the coast of Spain, his Royal license and permission 
that he may accept and wear the Grand Cross of the Royal and Distinguished 
Order of Charles the Third, which the Queen Regent of Spain has been pleased 
te coufer upon that officer, in testimony of her Catholic Majesty's Royal appro- 
bation of the important services rendered by his Lordship at the siege of Bilboa, 
and that he may enjoy all the rights and privileges thereunto annexed. 


Foreign Office, April 3.—A despatch, dated the 17th of March, has been re- 
ceived by the Right Hon. Viscount Palmerston, G. C. B., His Majesty's Prin- 
cipal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, from Henry Canning, Esq., His Ma- 
jesty’s Consul General and Charge d’Affaires at Hamburgh, transmitting a law 
made at Bremen for the prohibition of slave trade, of which the following is 
a translation— yy. 

“ Although the slave-trade is a traffic which has always been foreign to the 
trade and navigation of Bremen, yet the wish that our laws should accord in re- 
gard to it with those of the great sea Powers, in order to ovr becoming a party 
tw their treaties for the total abolition of the traffic in slaves, has occasioned us 
to take the subject into careful consideration, and has caused the following penal 
jaw to be agreed upon at a meeting of the Biirger Convent, in Bremen, on the 
4th of November, last year." 

{Here follows the Law, imposing fine and imprisonment, and confiscation on 
those who violate it. } 

Windsor Castle, March 31.—The King was this day pleased to confer the ho- 
nour of Knighthood upon Lt-Col. Wm. M. G. Colebrooke, of the Royal Artil- 
lery, Military Knight Companion of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order, Go- 
vernor and Commander-in-Chief of the Leeward Islands. 

a 


LORD BROUGHAM. 


Froma series of sketches in the Metropolitan entitled “ The Bench and the 
vr.’ By the Author of The Great Metropolis 

i now come to Lord Brougham, the greatest man, taken all in all, which this 
country has in modern times produced. His career, as a judge, was but short ; 
but the situation he held during that short period was the highest which a subject 
ean fill, and he held it in a most eventful era in our civil and political history. 
As a barrister, and as a member of the House of Commons, the name of Henry 
Brougham was as familiar to the public ear and eye as that of Lord Brougham 
now is, orever can be. His practice at the bar was extensive; it was very 
lucrative also. I ain confident that, for ten or tweive years previous to his eleva- 
tion to the bench, it could-not have averaged less than £15,000 per annum. He 
was retained in almost all important cases. It was only in these, indeed, that he 
appeared to advantage. No twe mencould be more unlike each other than was 
Henry Brougham in a case of limited interest and in one of commanding im- 
portance. I know some barristers of great distinction and of first-rate talent, that 
ean throw their whole soul into matters of the most trifling kind. I know, for 
example, insiances of the most trivial assaults, in which the counsel for the plain- 
tu has entered wih as much energy into the case as if the defendant had been a 
seoond Guy Fawkes, detected in the very act of setting a match toa train which 
weuld end in blowing three or four hundred unoffending human beings into the | 
sir. I have, too, seen counsel, in cases where the result of the conviction of | 
thew clrent would only subiect the party toa fine of a few pounds, as vehement 
wm their gesticulation and as fervid in their eloquence as if his life had been at 
stake Mr. Brougham was not a man of this kind. There was in all such cases 
« coldness in hie manner and a languor in his eye which plainly showed, notwith- 
standing that he would now and then made an effort to rouse himself, that his| 
Spirit was not in the task be had undertaken. He was like the schoolboy, who 


| moment he was strictly argumentative—the next declamatory. Now he stated 
| in winning language and in an engaging manner, whatever was in favour of his 
client—then he inveighed, in the fiercest strains and in tones which resounded 
through the place in which he spoke, against that client's opponent. — Tn such 
moments there would have been something absolutely withering to him against 
whom his denunciations were directed, in the orator’s very countenance, even 
had he not uttered a word. His dark bristly hair stood on end, or at least 
| appeared to do so. His brow was knit. ‘There was a piercing stare and wild- 
ness in his eye; and his sallow complexion and haggard features altogether 


presented an aspect which it was frightful to behold. The jury on such oc- | 
casions often forgot the purpose for which they had been called to court ; | 


they forgot the case in the advocate. He diverted their minds from the subject 
matter before them to himself. ‘They lost sight, for the moment, of the merits 
'of the case they were impannelled to decide, in their boundless admiration 
of the gigantic talents and brilliant eloquence of the speaker. A  gentle- 
man who knew the late Mr. Hazlit well, lately mentioned to me, that when Mr. 


Mr. Plunket, made so brilliant and overpowering a speech on one occasion, in 
the House of Commons, in favour of Catholic Emancipation, that he sat en- 
tranced for a full half hour, without taking a single note. 
time, as he himself used to say, that he was a reporter. ‘The jury often, in some 
of Brougham’s happier efforts, forgot for the time, that they were jurymen. In 
the court, not a breath was to be heard; all was still, save his own powerful 
though somewhat harsh voice. In his denunciation of witnesses whose testi- 
mony had made against the case of his client, he was terrible. ‘They have often 
been known literally to quail and totter on their legs under his invective. And 
yet, notwithstanding all the vehemence of his manner, and the intensity of pas- 
sion into which he worked himself, his speeches, though sometimes purposely 
wandering from the principal point before the court, were as well arranged, and 
every sentence was as correctly constructed—that is to say, according to the 
massy and involved style which he always preferred—as they could have been 
had he been speaking in the calmest and most collected manner. He seldom 
displayed much legal knowledge ; and though he could on occasion, argue close- 
| ly, he very rarely, in his greatest efforts, exhibited much of argumentative acute- 
He disdained, indeed. when he threw his whole soul into his speeches, to 
be fettered by what he considered in such a case the trammels of law or logic.— 
Hence he could not so well be said to have gained the great triumphs he so often 
achieved at the bar by convincing, as by confounding the jury,—just as we often 
see a person silenced rather than convinced by the dexterity of a skilful dispu- 
tant. Mr. Brougham may be said to have taken the jury on such occasions by 
storm. Hecompelled them to surrender themselves to bim. His appeals to 
their feelings and their passions were so powerful, and his eloquence was so daz- 
zling, that he deprived them, for a time, of the capacity of dispassionately exa- 
mining and comparing the conflicting evidence on either side. It is true that the 
cool and careful summing up of the judge followed his address; but the impres- 
sions made on their minds by that address were not yet effaced. 
they were all attention to the statements and observations of the judge, but in 
reality they scarcely knew what he was saying, ‘The penetrating and expressive 
looks of Brougham still haunted their mental vision; his vehement and impres- 





ness. 


ried intenations of his voice still rang in their ears—and the matchless and over- 
whelming brilliancy of his eloquence continued to assert its sway in their minds 
to the exclusion of everything else. It is in this way alone that the fact is to be 
accounted for, that he often extorted a verdict from the jury in favour of his cli- 
ent, when it was equally notorious to the bench and to every professional gentle- 
man in court, that all the law and the argument were on the opposite side. 

I have already said that Mr. Brougham could argue according to the strictest 
rules. And he did sometimes display his great reasoning powers in his ad- 
dresses to juries. This, however, was only when he clearly saw that the jury 
were men of more than the average intelligence, and consequently more likely 


the case were most manifestly on the side of his client. In all other cases, expe- 


mised best for the interests of his client. 

In ordinary circumstances he never made the least previous preparation for ad- 
dressing a jury, farther than acquainting himself with the particulars of the case, 
and no man could master the details of any case more perfectly or with greater 
ease. He trusted to the resources he had at all times atcomimand. On very im- 
portant occasions, however, he did carefully prepare particular parts of his speech, 
especially the termination of it. In one of my works* I have mentioned, as an 
instance of this, that so fastidious was he as to the conclusion of his celebrated 
speech before the House of Lords, when defending Queen Caroline, that he ac- 


himself. 


ter. Itis time J should glance at him in his capacity of a judge. Some men’s 
greatness comes unexpectedly on them. It was so with Mr. Brougham, 
days before he was in possession of the great seal, he had not, I believe, the re- 
motest idea of ever being raised to the dignity of Lord Chancellor. Possibly 
some of my readers may recollect, that eight days before his elevation, he men- 
tioned in the House of Commons, that the circumstances of the dissolution of 


to postpone the motion of which he had given notice on negro slavery more than 
a few days, adding, that his position could not possibly be affected by any new 
administration which might be formed. Some persons have doubted his sincerity 
in this observation, intimating that he must have known at the time, that he was 
to be included in the ministerial arrangements which were then in embryo. | 
am able, from a private source of information, to bear testimony to Mr. 
Brougham’s candour and plain dealing, when he made the remark in question.— 
On the following day he accepted a retainer from a country attorney, in a case 
of some importance, which should have come on in a few days afterwards. This 
he would not have done if aware that the great seal was so near his grasp. By 
the time the day appointed for his moving in the case had arrived, the seals were 
offered to him, and he had agreed to accept them, though not yet formally in his 
possession. He consequently took no steps in the case referred to. Surprised 
and indignant at this, the attorney took him severely to task for what he called 
his improper neglect of his professional duty. ‘ You'llcome and take breakfast 
with me to-morrow morning, when I'}l explain the reason of the seeming neg- 
lect,” said the embryo Lord Chancellor. ‘The attorney accepted the invitation 
and breakfasted with Brougham next morning. ‘The former recurred to the im 
convenience and disappointment caused by his not taking the particular step in 
the case alluded to. “I am sure you will excuse me when you know the reason 
iam now Lord Chancellor of England. I last night received the great seal - 
said Brougham. The honour of being the first to breakfast with Brougham, after 
his elevation to the chancellorship, reconciled the country attorney to the disap- 
pointment of the non-procedure in his action. 
Lord Brougham, as a judge, gave much greater satisfaction than was generally 
expected. It was thought that his constitutional precipitancy, joined to a defi- 
ciency of Chancery knowledge, would have incapacitated him for the important 
office. In this, however, people were mistaken. He was not so hot and hasty 
on the bench as he had been at the bar and in the senate,—though his constitu- 








* Random Recvilections of the House of Lords 


putting his tall gaunt figure into as erect and commanding a posture as he could | 


posed and placid as those of a marble statue, were now pressed as auxiliaries into | 
His eye flashed with the fire of one whose bosom | 


of a man whose mind was worked up to the utmost intensity of feeling. And this | 
was really the case with Brougham wherever the interests of his client were iden- | 


In vindicating or asserting them, there- | 
fore, in the person of his client, he was, in point of fact, repelling some outrage | 


One | 


Hazlit was a reporter for the ‘ Morning Chronicle,’ Lord Plunket, then | 


He forgot, for the | 


Apparently | 


sive, though often uncouth, gesticulation was still before them; the deep and va- , 


to be effectually reached through argument; or when the law and justice of 


nience taught him that to confound the judgments and appeal to the passions of | 
the jury, by means of his overpowering declamation, was the course which pro- | 


tually wrote that conclusion fourteen several times, before he could get it to please 
! 
But I must not occupy too much space in speaking of Brougham as a barris- | 


Two 


the Wellington government, which had then taken place, would not induce him | 


Speak of 


mental labour, he underwent during the greater part of his Chancellorship, was 


| truly astonishing. For many consecutive months did he sit from ten til] four 
| o’clock in that court, hearing and disposing of the cases before it. And on re- 
turning home from the House of Lords, after having sate for hours on the Wool- 
| sack, he immediately applied all the energies of his mind to the then pending 
| cases before the court. ‘The best proof of this is to be found in the fact, that 
possessing, in a degree seldom equalled, and certainly never surpassed, the power 
| of extemporaneous speaking, he wrote, on particular occasions, his judgments 
and then read them inthe court. I mightalso advert, in proof of Lord Brougham’, 
extraordinary application to the duties of his office, to the fact of his having 
in two or three years, got rid of the immense accumulation of arrear cases which, 
were in the Court of Chancery when he was first entrusted with the great seal 
It is not, however, necessary to allude particularly to this, as it is already so well 
known. 
Lord Brougham’s irritable temper often led him, when Lord Chancellor, to 
squabbles with the counsel at the bar. The furious attack he made on Sir Eq- 
ward Sugden, must be fresh in the memory of everybody. No person could jus- 
| tify that attack. It was as unjustifiable in principle as it was unseemly in a court 
of law, and especially as coming from the highest legal authority in the country. 
It is but due, however, to Lord Brougham, to say, that he often regretted these 
unbecoming outbreaks of temper ; and that he did so in this particular case. |; 
| consists with my private knowledge, that he afterwards, on pretext of Speaking 
| On matters of public business, called Sir Edward one day into his private room, 
and made a most ample apology for the attack he had made on him. Sir Edward 
| was generous enough to accept the apology, thus privately given, though the of. 
| fence was a public one. 
Lord Brougham had a great horror of hearing the interminable speeches which 
, some of the junior counsel were in the habit of making, after he conceived every- 
thing had been said which could be said on the real merits of the case before the 
| court by the gentlemen who preceded them. His hints to them to be brief on 
| such occasions were sometimes extremely happy. I recollect, that after listen. 
ing with the greatest attention to the speeches of two counsel on one side, from 
} ten o’clock ull half-past two, a third rose to address the court on the same side 
His lordship was quite unprepared for this additional infliction, and exclaimed 
“What! Mr. A , are you really going to speak onthe same side ?” j 
** Yes, my lord, I mean to trespass on your lordship’s attention for a short 
time.” 
‘*Then,” said his lordship, looking the orator significantly in the face, and 
giving a sudden twitch of his nose, *“‘then, Mr. A , you had better cut your 
speech as short as possible, otherwise you must not be surprised if you see me 
| dozing ; for really, this is more than human nature can endure.”’ 
The youthful barrister took the hint: he kept closely to the point at issue—a 
thing very rarely done by barristers—and condensed his arguments into a reason- 
able compass. 
The Court of Chancery, as every one who has been in the habit of attending 
it must have observed, has always been a favourite place of resort with mad peo- 
ple. I might adventure an hypothesis on this subject; but as it would eccupy 
| too much space to establish it, | will not allude to the matter further at present. 
Suffice it to say, that the number of those unhappy persons who haunt the court 
suffered no diminution during Lord Brougham’s chancellorship. I have occasien- 
ally seen some curious scenes with such unfortunate persons. While his lord- 
ship was presiding in the court at Lincoln’s Inn, towards the end of 1833, a mad 

| woman, taking advantage of the temporary absence of the officer, pushed aside 
the curtain which separates the court from his private room, and having seen him 
go into that room a few moments before, was making her way in after him. It 
happened, however, that she met him in the passage, as he was returning to his 
seat. 

“Sir,”’ said she, spreading out the lower part of the skirt of her gown, which 
was all covered over with daubs, in consequence of her having fallen in the 
streets; ‘sir, see what they have done to me.” 

His lordship in the first instance drew himself back ; for the woman so plant- 
ed herself in the passage, that he could not get past her. 

‘* See, sir, what they have done to me.” she repeated. 

“That's very improper of them,”’ said his lordship, still drawing back his 

| head. 

* They give me bad water to drink,” added the maniac. 

** Very wrong of them, indeed,” observed Lord Brougham. 

‘**]’m a very poor woman, and not able to pay my rent,” said she. 

“That's very unfortunate ; I’m very sorry to hear it,”’ said his lordship. 

** Will you, then, pay my rent for me !’’ inquired the lunatic, hastily, and look- 
ing him earnestly in the face. 

*“O no; I cannot do that. I’m but a poor man myself,” answered the Lord 
Chancellor, leeking wistfully for the appearance of the officer to rid him of so 
disagreeable a visitor. 

* What! don’t you pay your rent, then?" asked the woman. 

“O, yes; I’m obliged to pay my rent: they compel me to do that,” answered 
his lordship. 

‘*Then, why don’t you pay mine?” added the insane female, with singular 
adroitness. 

Lord Brougham not perceiving that it necessarily followed according to any 
known rule of logic, that because he paid his own rent, he was therefore bound 
to pay other people’s, reiterated the assertion, that he was but a poor man, 
and could not do anything of the kind. ‘“ But,” he added, pointing to Sir Charles 
Wetheretl, Mr. Jacobs and the other counsel in the first row, ‘if you go to those 
gentlemen, they'll pay your rent for you at once ; for they're as rich as Jews, and 
quite as charitable.”’ 

The poor maniac adopted his lordship’s suggestion. She immediately stepped 
up to Sir Charles Wetherell, and after an amusing scene with him and other 
counsel, consequent on the unsuccessful application to them to pay her rent, the 
officer, who by this time made his appearance, removed her out of court. 

Another such scene occurred in the Court of Chancery between his lordship 
and a maniac, in the spring of 1834. A man, having the dress, and a good deal 
the appearance of a gentleman, taking advantage of a momentary pause in the 
| proceedings, rushed in over to that part of the court where the attorneys usually 

sit, and addressing his lordship in a broad Irish accent, inquired whether he might 
be permitted to say a few words. 
“What is the nature of the application you are about to make?’ asked his 
lordship. 
‘Och, and sure, it relates to myself !’’ answered the insane person. 
, “T have no doubt of that; but pray what is its nature!” continued his lord- 
ip. 

‘Tt is of a compulsory nature, plase your honour.” 

* Still you do not answer my question ; and therefore I cannot hear you—you 
must sit down,” said Lord Brougham, tartly. 

“Faith, then, if that's the way you are to be after bidding me sit down, I must 
tell your worship that it’s myself dén‘t like that same at all at all. I desarve bet- 
ter treatment for my services,” said the poor fellow. 

‘* Pray tell me, then, what you want the court to do fer yon?” rejterated his 
lordship. 

“Och, if it’s to do for me, your honour manes, I'll soon be after telling it you 
| I want your lordship to institute proceedings against Lord Grey and Lord Althorp 
| and some others of his Majesty’s government.” 

** On what grounds!” inquired his lordship. 

‘* Was it the grounds your honour would like to know! Och, sure the grounds 
are as good as can be—for refusing to answei my letters, your worship.” 

‘* That is a matter in which I cannot interfere. I cannot compel these noble- 
men to be prompt or punctual in answering their correspondents,” said Lord 
Broughem. 

‘““Ah! but by the powers, it’s your honour that can do that same if you 
likes.” 

Lord Brougham, who evidently did not perceive until now that the unfertunate 
man was labouring under an aberration of intellect, inquired, speaking in a more 
subdued and conciliatory tone, what was the nature of the letters he had sent to 
Lords Grey and Althorp, &c. 

“ Your honour, they were about nothing else than that same cure for the cho- 
lera which I have discovered.’ 

«OQ, you're a doctor, are you!” 


s 


| 








‘** Faith, and whose business is that, whether I am or not, your honour? It's 
myself that was nine weeks in Tipperary, without being in bed at all at all, during 
the cholera. I was all this time attending to the sick, your lordship; and 1 want 
government to give me remuneration for my humanity and public sarvices, espe 
cially as I have discovered an infallible cure for that same disease.” 

“© you have a very strong claim on government undoubtedly ; I'll take care to 
make them answer your letters,” said his lordship, deeming that the best way of 
getting rid of the unfortunate man 

* Long life to your honour! may you long live to sit in the sait of Thomas 
More !” shouted the poor fellow, in tones which resounded through the court, 
and then, making a low bow to his lordship, be retired. 

On the following day a report of the scene was given in the Morning and 
Morning The reporter for the first journal represented the unhappy man as 
having said the seat of Mr. Thomas Moore: the other reporter put it, “ Sir 
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Thomas More,” but gave in Italics, according to his Irish aecent, the word seat as 
wait.’ Having seen the report of the affair in the two papers in question, the 
_.aniac immediately hurried down to the court, and arrived a few minutes before 
a Brougham had taken his seat. Going over to the reporter for one of the 
Evening papers, he inquired whether he knew the reporter for the Morning ——. 
The other answered in the affirmative. ‘‘ Well, then, would you be after teiling 
nim for me, that he is a great blockhead! He has made me say Mr. Thomas 
\oore for Sir Thomas More. Sure, everybody knows that little Tommy the 
ooet never sate on that sait,” pointing to the Lord Chancellor’s seat. 

* «Every one knows that,” said the reporter. 

. And is it yourself that knows the reporther for the Morning 

The other answered in the affirmative. 

.(Q! then the spalpleen has insulted myself, and radiculed my country.” 

«He ought not to have done that,” said the reporter. 

«But, faith, and he has done that same, though, by making me say ‘ sait,” in 

ics. 

That was very improper.” 

«Do you know the fellow ?” 

The reporter answered in the affirmative. 

«Js he respectable !” 

‘He is quite respectable.” 

«Js he a gentleman !” 

He is a gentleman, both by education and manners.” 

«Then will you do me the favour to hand him this?” giving the reporter his 
card to ansfer to the reporter for the Morning : 

«You understand the thing—do you?” 

« Perfectly so.” 

«“ Perhaps you'll be his friend; if so, you 

| am his friend,” said the reporter, interrupting the insane man. 

But [mane at the duel: in which case I should like the affair to be proceeded 
with as soon as possible.” 

The reporter not being accustomed to affairs of honour, now, for the first time, 
discovered the object for which the card of the poor fellow was given him, and 
ijscovering that his intellects were disordered—a fact of which he was,until now, 
ignorant, for not having seen a paper that morning, nor been in court the previous 
cay—he conciliated him by promising that his wishes should be strictly atten- 
ied to. 

At this moment Lord Brougham made his appearance in court, on which the 
junatic observed, ‘‘O I won't trouble your honour at this time: I’m only settling 
« small matter with the reporthers,” and bidding his lordship good morning, he 
juitted the court. 

Lord Brougham never was a favourite with the ladies. And this is not to be 
wondered at; for uf all the public men I know, he has the least gallantry. 

And here I must observe, though myself tinctured with Liberalism, that the 
Liberals cannot stand a moment's comparison with the Tories, either for polite- 
ness to thelr fellow-men or for gallantry to the fair sex. I am confident that all 
che knights errant of old must have been staunch Tories, though I by no means 
tend to say they were acquainted with the term. No Liberal will ever stira 
joot to avenge the slights offered to the sex. 

Lord Brougham, after a temporary absence from public life, caused by serious 

isposition, has again made his appearance in the House of Peets, where he 
takes as active a part in politics as ever. I am sure that, however much some 
men way differ from his lordship in political feeling or opinion, or what- 
ever may be their impressions as to his conduct as a statesman, every one will 
rejoice at his restoration to health. He now leoks as well as ever, and at no 
‘ormer period did he enjoy better health, or appear to possess better spirits. 


— — 
THE DUCHESS OF KENT AND THE PRINCESS 
VICTORIA. 

A paragraph appeared in a ministerial paper of We inesday, which, though but 

of small size, was meant to be a pregnant one, and to bear, at the fitting season, 
arich and abundant harvest. It is to this effect,—-viz. that Lord Durham is 
oming home from St. Petersburgh, and that the cause of his return is the inten- 
tion of the Duchess of Kent to place the Noble Lord at the head of the Prin- 
ess Victoria’s establishment on the occasion of her royal highness attaining her 
najority, Which will occur, please God, on the 24th of May ensuing. 

Was the above advertisement put forth as a feeler or a claw? If a feeler, it 
was at the least injudicious: if a claw, it was fruitless, for it will make prize of 
s0thing. 

rhe Duchess of Kent “intends” forsooth! With all respect for her royal 
highness, the people about her ought to be given to understand, what the 
Duchess herself must be too well informed to doubt of, that whatever her rela- 
ion may have been towards her daughter during the minority of the latter prin- 
cess, that relation ceases when the minority terminates, except in so far as the 
natural relation of parent and child is concerned; and that, thank Heaven, re- 
nains throughout every period of human life indelible and sacred. ‘The right, 
\werefore of the Duchess of Kent, whose conduct has been (and even if it had 

ot been) that of a tender, virtuous, and exemplary mother—her right, we say, 
io the filial deference of the Princess Victoria will be questioned by none but the 
heartless and depraved. ‘The relation, however, between these princesses has 

cen heretofore of a complex character. It has been not only of that nature, | 
be Pe has been, on the part of the Duchess, one of authority and power over her 
Chu 

The Duchess of Kent has exercised these latter attributes by the permission | 
of her Sovereign, William IV., who in his good pleasure judged it best for the | 
uelress presumptive to his crown, that she should reside with, axd be, within 
certain limits under the guidance of her mother. The King did not consider it 

ecessary to interpose that inherent prerogative with which, for high political 
‘easons, the constitution of this monarchy has invested him, between the 
“uchess and the princess while an infant. But when no longer an infant, the pre- 
sunptive heiress to the crown assumes a fresh place in society. Although her 
osest natural relation may still be with her mother, her most intimate political 

“ation is with the King, and it is in the discretion of his Majesty, and of him 

one, to arrange the form and extent of her future establishment, to direct the 

amount of income for the maintenance of her rank which shall be proposed by 
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‘s innisters to parliament, and to select and nominate those persons who (with- | 
lit the interference of ministers or of parliament) shall constitute her royal | 
nig iness's household. ‘There was an attempt made a few months back (and an 
‘padent attempt it was) to obtrude upon the people of Engiand and on the | 
‘oung princess herself some foolish notion that the choice of a consort for her | 
ova. highness was an affair in which neither she herself nor the King, her, So- | 
‘ereign and uncle, who has stood towards her, both naturally and politically, ever | 
‘ince he came to the throne, in loco patris, had the least particle of concern— 
‘that It must be in the supreme dictation of a prince and princess of the fo- 
gn house of Saxe Coburg to settle, without her free consent or that of the mo- 
‘arch of these realms—to impose upon her, the heiress to the British empire, 
whatever husband it might suit their purposes of family aggrandisement to pro- 
vide. We exposed at the time the mercenary audacity of this revolting preten- 
mj and not long afterwards there appeared in a Belgic newspaper the very 
y an ending and Satisfactory assurance, that the match between the Princess 
—_ and one of the nephews of the Belgic King Leopold, which ‘was so 

ich wished for by a large majority of the people of England ('!!) was for the 
resent postponed |” “ ' . 

The absurdity and impertinence of these affronts to the heiress presumptive, as 
_ Sie was alike devoid of spirit and discernment, provoked no further remark 
om the press, than that which we have already alluded to. 
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reflecting Englishmen, and the time and form of their re-appearance were 
™ ned for without much disquiet 
me: — re-appeared. By the former attempt these mountebanks would 
a fr J} 1€ princess and the country that a Saxe-C oburg intrigue was to super- 
al ae pox! her royal highness’s own inclinations and King William’s pater- 
eetions - me force some member of a family, against all of whom there are ob- 
of Er i ot now necessary 1.0 enumerate, we might almost say, upen the throne 
England. 
: be Sg attempt is of a less flighty order. It is nothing more than coolly 
_.. 10F granted that her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent is so little 
cada a her own station in this country and its incidents, as that she could 
aie mt uch we know she cannot) the preposterous ambition to play a great 
er daugh ics, and become a species of imaginary Queen mother or Regent after 
rp Ugnter's maturity, and before his present Majesty's demise. 


he Duchess of Kent will, on or after, or in contemplation of, the 24th of 
ay, have no 


household, 
ate lac 


th 
f rede of the new establishment, any more than she has ever chosen them 
nches of the royal family. 

a a Office in the princess’s household, 

f me minister, should her royal highnes: 

a meritorious equerry to the state. 

es rests with him alone. 

it bee than the Duchess. The wishes of the princess herself will no 

ad ‘on prom liberally, considerately, kindly, as is King William's wont, 

vill enaai norally speaking, her own reasonable right. Whether his Majesty 
Ppoint Lord Darham, or whether the Princess Victoria has been so trained 


* to rel : 
indes ish the prospect of having her domestic circle made the focus 
‘elatigable and inveterate i 


ueftains like that Noble E 
“ham, with all his talent, 


than she can make Sir John Conroy a 
s be desirous to transfer the services of 
The authogity is in the Sovereign, the ap- 


arl, it is not for us to offer even a conjecture. 


, But the temper, as | 
Ppl: the projects, which they indicated, made a due impression on the minds | 


shadow of title to interfere at all in or with the Princess Victoria's | 
It will not be for her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent to nomi- | 
les of the bedchamber, or maids of honour, or equerries, or grooms, Or | 


She can no more promote Lord Durham | 






him, destitute of that temper, discretion, and judgment, which 
oe in the important and delicate office of adviser of a you 
the mean time, if underhand faction be at work, we have now 
wards defeating it.— Times of March 22. 

i _ 
By the United States, from Liverpool. 

Ree aps April 5.— Wednesday Evening —Beyond the foreign in 
" ch was so amply detailed this morning in this Jounal, we have nothing ferther 

report. Jt cannot be denied that the inconvenience felt, in consequence of the 
ie of the New York packets, has been very great. Much allowance 
' wie — understand been made for parties who have been so singularly situated. 
‘ 1s, however, satisfactory to state that the majority of the acceptances left un- 

epaly yesterday, were taken up to-day, which, of course, has materially tend- 
ed to increase the confidence in credit. It is also said that the firm to which we 
alluded yesterday, will resume their payments. 

The election for the directors of the Bank of England took place to-day, and, 
was anticipated, the house list was elected without opposition. The court of 

aaa with their governor and his deputy, will not, however, for the next year 
. - upon a bed of ri - ‘Coming events cast their shadows before,” and the 

ank of England corporation will have to struggle with that which as yet they 
never encountered. Mr. Pattison has had a trying time of his governorship ; the | j 
ordeal of his successor will not be less severe. 

The distress in Lyons continued. There were 35,000 absolutely destitute, and 
the run on the Savings Banks continued, the sums drawn out exceeding three times 
the deposites. 

Nothing important was doing in Parliament—Lord Brougham had spoken in 
the Lords against some defects in the Mint Bill from the Commons. 

The transactions in the British Funds have not been very extensive. They |. 
have, however, been marked by rather more firmness. Consols have closed at |! 
the improved quotation of 39 $a 4 for money and account. 

Liverpool, April 7.—The South America had twenty-nine days of east wind 
out of thirty-five, and we fear that the Pennsylvania will do little better. The 
packet agents have now out two steam-boats looking for the vessels still due. 

A memorial, most respectably signed, has just been transmitte{ to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, for a loan on property; and as much good would result 
from a compliance therewith, we should be happy to hear of its success. 

Liverpool, April 8.—Mr. W. F. Porter, in the East India trade, has stopped 
payment, and there had been some other embarrassments which we hope are 
overcome. No news this morning of the Pennsylvania. 

The following is the list of the French Cabinet as positively stated to have 
been reconstructed at Paris, the night of April 3d— 

Count Mole, President of the Council, and Minister for Foreign Affairs. Mar- 
shal Soult, Minister of War. M. Humann, Finance. Count Montalivet, Inte- 
rior. M. Barthe, Justice. M. Villemain, Public Instruction. M. Martin (du 
Nord,) Commerce. Admiral Rosamel, Marine. 

This is not certain, however—Marshal Soult insists that all political measures 
before the Chambers be withdrawn. 


‘ 


House of Commons, April 4. 
BOARD OF FIRST FRUITS. 

Mr. GALLY KNIGHT gave notice that he would on Tuesday next move for 

a committee to inquire inte the administration of the Board of First Fruits. 
MANUFACTURING OF FOREIGN CORN. 

Mr. ROBINSON wished to know whether it was the intention of the Right 
Hon. Gentleman opposite to introduce a measure for permitting the manufacture 
of foreign grain in bond for exportation. 

Mr. P. THOMSON said he had no objection to the introduction of a measure 
for the manufacture of foreign corn into flour for exportation, in the same man- 
ner that sugar was refined in this country under lock. 

Mr. ROBINSON said that the Right Hon. Gentleman had not answered his 


question. He had merely said that he had no objection to the introduction 
of sucha measure. He did not say whether it was his intention to introduce one 
himself? 


Mr. P. THOMSON said it would be very extraordinary if he expressed any 
such intention. ‘The measure was in the hands of the Hon. Gentleman him- 
self. The debate on the question stood adjourned from a former evening, when 
an amendment was moved that the question be considered in a committee of the 
whole House. If that motion be adopted, he (Mr. P. Thomson) would then 
fully state his views to the House. 

CANADA. 

Lord J. RUSSELL stated to the House, that in consequence of the limited 
number of members in town, he would postpone the debate on the Canada reso- 
lutions from to-morrow to Friday week. 
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By the United States, from Liverpool, we have received our London papers | 
to the 7th ult. 
These journals do not throw any new light on the much agitated question of a 


passed by the present Parliament, as “ morally binding on them” ! 
tiemen present came to the meeting, charged with a copious supply of abuse for 
Lord John Russell and the Whigs—the Tories being quite beneath their notice— 
which having voided, they quietly dispersed. Thus ended the London meeting, 


the supposed members, however, will be found among our extracts. 
glad to see the name of Marshal Soult among them. 


we devote more than usual space to the subject. 
upon the Banks of the city for several days, obliged them all to suspend pay- 
ments in specie on Wednesday last. 
publicly announced in the following notice. 


15 


A “work.ng man” of the name of Hoare was called to the Chair, and was 







supported by Sir William Molesworth, Parson Wade, Mr. Leader, Mr. Feargus 
O'Connor, and several gentlemen of that stamp, who all declared themselves to 
be representatives of the “ sovereign people.” The “ working man ” in the Chair, 
having abused George the Third, called the Legislative Councillors of Canada 


‘ puny little bastards,” and the heroes of Waterloo “ hired assassins,” declared 


that rebellion was not treason, and that a people could not rebel! This discovery 
elicited thunders of applause. Sir William Molesworth then offered the follow- 
ing resolution, and Mr. Lovett that which succeeds it. 


“That the colonial policy of England towards the Canadian people has for a 


number of years been highly unjust and oppressive; subjecting them to the des- 
potic sway of the legislative councils, of incompetent gevernors, of drunken, un- 
qualified, and irresponsible judges, and of a whole host of peculating and official. 
tyrants, whose apostacy from principle, and corrupt practices, have been oftener. 
their recommendation than competency or character.” 


“That any government formed or perpetuated in opposition to the interests 


and wishes of the majority is despotism, and ought to be resisted. That the go- 
vernment songht to be perpetuated in. Canada, is in opposition to the wants and 
wishes of the great bulk of the people ; and the resistance they have shown to it 


n withholding their supplies for the last three years, is justifiable by their charter, 


as well as by common sense.” 


Another patriot, Mr. Vincent, declared that the people did not consider any act’ 
All the gen- 


n favour of the French malcontents in Canada. 
The long expected new French ministry, is not yet fully formed. A list of. 


We are 


THE NEW YORK MONEY MARKET. 
In consequence of the peculiar and extraordinary state of the money market, 
The constant and severe run 


This was done by mutual agreement, and. 


New York, May 10, 1837. 

NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC IN RELATION TO THE BANKS. 
Ata meeting last evening of the officers of all the Banks in this city except 
three, it was resolved that, under existing circumstances it is expedient and ne- 


cessary to SUSPEND PAYMENTS IN SPECIE. , 


Iu the meantime the notes of all the Banks will be received at the different 
Banks as usual, in payments of debts and in deposite, and as the indebtedness of 
the community to the Banks exceeds three times the amount of their liabilities to 
the public, it is hoped and expected that notes of the different Banks will 
pass current as usual, and that the will soon be such as to ren- 
der the resumption of specie pay 


Tn addition to the New York B 
ments in specie : 
The Banks of Philadelphia. 
The Banks of Albany, —_— 
The BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 
‘The Banks of Newark, Elizabethtown, Trenton, &e. &c. in New Jersey. 

It is supposed that every Bank in the Union will follow this example. It 
is, in fact, impossible for any banking institution to resist the run that will be 
made by speculators, while specie is at its present high premium. The follow- 
ing is the premium now demanded in Wall street : 

For gold 10 to 12 per cent; Sovereigns, $5 25 to $5 45; Silver, 6to 7 per 
cent. 

Bills on London, at 60 days, 15 to 20 per cent. 

Government ditto. 20 to 22 per cent. 

Premium on Canada Bills 1 to 2 percent. Five per cent. has been asked. 

It is understood that Agents started on Thursday for Canada, with a large amount 
of Canada Bills, to make a run upon the different Canada Banks; the object is 
to derive a profit upon the sale of the specie in New York. Under such cireum- 
stances, it appears certain that the Canada Banks must suspend specie payments 
also, without delay, or their vaults will be cleared. 

The Savings Banks in New York have refused te make farther payments, 
unless previous notice be given. 

Previous to the suspension, Stocks of all kinds had much fallen, but they sud 
denly rose and have since maintained their elevation. We subjoin the sales of 
some of the principal securities on the 9th, and contrast them with sales yester- 
day :— 








have also suspended pay- 





change of ministry, although it must be owned that the constant repetition of the | 
supposition does lead many to suppose, that such an event cannot be far distant. 
A disruption of the Cabinet, a dissolution of Parliament, or both, would seem | 
to be at hand from the evident preparations making for a new election. In 
many places candidates are offering themselves to the different constituencies, 
avowedly under such an expectation. But we must await the farther progress of | 
the Municipal Reform and Church-rate Bills before any opinion can be formed | 
beyond that of mere supposition. 

A new subject of discussion has arisen among the London papers in reference 
to the Duchess of Kent and her illustrious daughter, now the heir presumptive 





to the British realms. Of these eminent individuals, not a syllable can be said 
in disparagement ; on the contrary, they have uniformly pursued a course the 
most amiable and unexceptionable. But it is known that her Royal Highness the | 
Duchess, has generally been found in the Whig circles ; and it is from this and | 


_ other causes presumed, that her predilections are for that party. She was probably | 


led into these circles by her brother Leopold, who, after having beencut by George | 
the Fourth and the Tories for espousing the cause of Queen Caroline, was of ne- 
cessity thrown into the Whig ranks. In addition to this general cause, it is 
known that Lord Durham and his family have always been on intimate terms with | 
the Duchess, and his lordship is supposed to exercise much influence over her. 
Lord Durham is about to return from St. Petersburgh, and this circumstance, in 
conjunction with other considerations, has given rise to the report that he was | 


about to be placed at the head uf the household of the yonng princess, who is | 
now eighteen years of age. The Times has taken up the subject warmly—one | 
of its articles we copy. Our own opinion is, that no such appointment as that 
hinted at will be made; and we believe such is the opinion of the sober think- 
Lord Dusham is too hasty and irritable, and too 


ing part of the British public. 
much of a political partisan, to be entrusted with such a delicate and momentous 


charge. 

Parliament had reassembled after the Easter holidays, and proceeded to busi- 
The proceedings, however, up to the last dates had not been very impor- | 
Many of the members being still absent from town, questions of moment 
were allowed to stand over for a few days. Of this number that on Canada was 
one, Lord John Russell having moved its postponement to Friday, the 7th. As 
the papers of the 8th, in which the debate will appear, were not received by the | 
United States, we must remain in ignorance of the result until the arrival of the | 
next packet, which may be hourly expected from the favourable state of the 


ness. 
tant. 


' 
winds. 

Certainly this Canada question does excite some interest in London, and many 
circumstances indicate that the 8th Resolution will encounter a serious opposi- 


| Wm. Drammond. 
| guished satirists, tended to increase the value of these works. 
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A Bill is before the State Legislature to repeal the Act, which declares the 


| charters of Banks forfeited, which refuse specie payments. This will, in effect, 
| legalise the late proceedings of the B ¥ 


city. It is also hoped that an 
the present state of things, it is 
r note. Small bills would at 









emission of smal! bills will take pi 
almost impossible to procure change 


| this time be of great public utility. a 
THE ALBION. 


A new volume of the Ausion, being the fifthof the New Series, commenced 
on the 7th of January last. 

Persons wishing to subscribe can be supplied with all the back numbers, toge~ 
ther with the beautiful plate, representing the New Houses of the British Par- 
liament. No additional charge is made for the plate to regular subscribers. 

Terms six dollars per annum, payable in advance. If five dollars be remitted, 
the person so remitting, will be entered as a regular subscriber, and a receipt sent 


for ten months on account. In such cases the back nombers will be sent, if de- 


| sired, as well as the plate, and any other embellishments that may have been pub- 


lished with the present volume. It is particularly requested that remittances may 
be made in Northern or Eastern, or United States Bank bills, if convenient. 

Ic? The Office of this paper has been removed from No. 77 Cedar-street, to 
No. 1 Barclay-street, under the American Hoteland opposite to the Astor House. 
Single copies of the Albion will still be for sale at 77 Cedar st., at the office of 
Mr. Seixas 

Transactions of the Institution of Civil Engineers. Vol. ¥. Part J. and Il 
We take great pleasure in commending to our readess the reprint of these excel- 
lent reports. This British institution is of novel introduction, but its proceed- 
ings are found to be replete with important results to mechanical and scientific 
purposes. In a commercial and manufacturing country like this they will be pe- 
culiarly acceptable, and as they treat throughout of matters immediately con- 





| nected with practice, we do not hesitate to pronounce them of especial service 


and advantage. 
Family Classical Library. No. xxv., Harpers.—The present volume inciudes 


| the translation of Juvenal’s satires, by Dr. Badham, and those of Persius, by Sir 


There is also a biographical sketch of each of those distin 


Sequel to Three Experiments of Living. By the author of “ The Three Ex- 
periments of Living.”—This little work is also called ‘‘ Elinor Fulton,” and is 


tion. The whole Radical force, now pretty well drilled by Mr. Roebuck, will be | a worthy addition to the preceding clever papers. 


brought into the field ; but Lord John will be supported by the Ministerial depen- 
dents, the Tories, and a large portion of the Whigs. 
beaten, but he will, we think, be sustained by at least 120 members. 


fatigable Republican—for such he avows himself, and places himself at the head | 
The Whig ministers have no more to do with | of the republicans in Parliament—contrived to get up a meeting at the Crown 


and Anchor Tavern in the Strand, for the purpose of expressing sympathy with 
the ‘‘ Democrats of Canada.” The placard convening the meeting was to the fo!- 
lowing purport— 


“« Whether the people of England and Ireland will sanction the base proposals | 
ntrigue by political partisans of one of O'Connell's | of the whigs to destroy the principle of universal suffrage, and to compel the peo- 
Lord | ple of that country to be plundered and enslaved by a few official and irrespons!- 
is, we are painfully convinced by long observation of | ble persons.” 


' 


Mr. Roebuck will b- | 
This inde. | 
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Fn a eS 
Uae CANADA.—Extensive sale of Real Estate, the property of the heirs of the late 
Richard Halt, Esq., of Dundas. 

To be sold at public Auction on Wednesday the 2st day of June ensuing, at Dundas, .n 

| the Gore District, 800 building lots, and 12 water privileges. Dundas is situated at the 
head of Lake Ontario, and being the natural outlet to an extensive and fertile grain coun- 
try, will, within a few weeks, possess the advantage of an open navigation inio Lake @n- 
tario by means of the Desjardin’s canal. The situation of the building lots are preferable 
to any others that can be offered in the neighbourhood, and each water lot will com nand 
a fal) varying from 32 to 18 feet upon a heavy stream of water. In no part of Upper Ca- 
nada has property advanced so rapidly in value as in the Gore District, and the various 
and extensive public improyements about to be commenced within the District must ren- 

| der the investment of capital not only a safe one, but, the certainty of gain almost beyond 
adoubt. Indisputable titles will be given. Terms of sale 12 1-2 per cent at the time of 
parchase, and 12 1-2 per cent annually, till the amount is paid. For further particulars ap- 

| ply to the subscriber at his office in Dundas, where plans of the property may be seeu. 

| Dundas May 1, 1837. JOHN OGILVY HALT, Agent for the Heirs. 

(May 13-tJune 21.) 
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MEMOIRS GF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
BY MR. LOCKHART. 

Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Vol.I. 8vo. Pp. 418. Edin- 
burgh, 1837. Robert Cadell ; London, John Murray, and Whittaker and Co. 
A few lines from the Preface describes it sufficiently, and they may stand for 

our introduction. 

«In obedience to the instructions of Sir Walter Scott's last will, I had made 
some progress in a narrative of his personal history, before there was discovered, 
in an old cabinet at Abbetsford, an autobiographical fragment, composed by him 
in 1808, shortly after the publication of his ‘ Marmion.’ ‘This fortunate accident 
rendered it necessary that I should altogether remodel the work which I had com- 
menced. The first chapter of the following memoirs consists of the Ashestiel 
fragment ; which gives a clear outline of his early life down to the period of his 
call to the bar, July, 1792. All the notes appended to this chapter are also by 
himself. ‘They are in a hand-writing very different from the text, and seem, 
from various circumstances, to have been added in 1826. It appeared to me, 
however, that the author's modesty had prevented him from telling the story of 
his youth with that fulness of détail which would now satisfy the public. I have 
therefore recast my own collections as to the period in question, and presented 
the substance of them, in five succeeding chapters, as illustrations of his too 
brief autobiography. ‘This procedure has been attended with many obvious dis- 
advantages ; but I greatly preferred it to printing the precious fraginent in an ap- 
pendix. 
* 


+ * * * + * * * 


Scott's house in South Castle street, Edinburgh, seems to have formed the ral- 
lying point of most of the intellectual and friendly society of the Scottish me- 
tropolis. In the summer of 1787 (the year after his marriage) the poet made a 
cottage at Lasswade his temporary residence. 

‘“‘ Never, I have heard him say, was he prouder of his handywork than when 
he had completed the fashioning of a rustic archway, now overgrown with hoary 
ivy, by way of ornament to the entrance from the Edinburgh road.” : 

Here, besides visits from his Scotch friends, he began to receive letters from 
England, directed to him as “a man of mark.’ In consequence of the admi 
ration excited by his German batlads, he was solicited to contribute to the ‘'Tules 
of Wonder’—that olla podrida of horrors, made up of 

Eye of newt, and toe of frog— 
the coniriver of which was Monk Lewis, of whom we have a lively portrait, 
taken from one of Scott's marginal notes, written in 1825, on Lord Byron's 
Diary :— 

«+ Poor fellow,’ said Byron, ‘he died a martyr to his new riches—of a second 

visit to Jamiaica. 
I'd give the lands of Deloraine 
Dark Musgrave were alive again ; 
that is, 
I would give many a sugar-cane 
Monk Lewis were alive again.’ 
To which Scott adds: ‘I would pay my share! how few friends one has whose 





faults are only ridiculous. His visit was one of humanity to ameliorate the con- 
dition of his slaves. He did much good by stealth, and was a most generous | 
creature... . Lewis was fonder of great people than he ought to have been, either | 
as aman of talent, or as aman of fashion. He had always dukes and duchesses 
in his mouth, and was pathetically fond of any one that had a title. You would 
have sworn he had been a parvenu of y y, yet he had lived all his life in 
good society. ...Mat had queerish e Projected like those of some in- | 
sects, and were flattish on the orbit. was extremely small and boyish 
—he was indeed the least man I ever strictly well and neatly made. I 
remember a picture of him by Saunders being handed round at Dalkeith House. 
The artist had ingeniously flung a dark folding-mantle around the form, under 
which was half-hid a dagger, a dark lantern, or some such cut-throat appurte- 
nance; with all this the features were preserved and ennobled. It passed from 
hand to hand into that of Henry, Duke of Buccleuch, who, hearing the general 
voice affirm that it was very like, said aloud, “ Like Mat Lewis! Why that pic- 
ture’s like a Man!” He looked, and lo, Mat Lewis’s head was at his e!lbow.— 
This boyishness went through life with him. He was a child, and a spoiled child, 
but achild of high imagination; and so he wasted himself on ghost-stories and 
German romances. He had the finest ear for rhythm I ever met with—tiner than 
Byron’s.’” 

The correspondence between Lewis and Scott led to a personal interview, and 
the further fruits of Scott's ballads, ‘William and Helen,’ and the ‘ Fire King.’ 
Lewis, too, negotiated the publication of Scott's version of the ‘ Goetz von Ber- 
lichingen ’"—the copyright whereof was sold for twenty-five guineas—and this 
appeared in February, 1799. The ‘House of Aspen,’ published some twenty- 
five years afterwards in ‘ The Keepsake,’ probably owed its origin to this transla- 
tion. What an immense step is there between this—the first of Scott’s own 
children—and ‘ Ivanhoe ’ and ‘ Kenilworth,’ and the other works in which curious- 
coincidence-hunters have professed to find visible traces of his Ge#man studies. 

It was in the April of the same year that Scott lost his father. The ‘ Glen- 
finlas ’ and the ‘ Eve of St. John '—“‘his first serious attempts in verse,” as he 
calls them—were written at Lasswade in the course of the following autumn. 
Mr. Lockhart gives us also notices and fragments of two other ballads, never 
completed. From one of these, ‘‘The Shepherd's Tale,’ we must steal a few 
stanzas, which bring to us, with strange vividness, the days of Scott's first 
poetry :-— 











The moonbeams through the misty shower 
On yon dark cavern fell : 

Through the cloudy night, the snow gleamed white, 
Which sunbeam ne‘er could quell. 


‘Yon cavern dark is rough and rude, 
And cold its jaws of snow ; 

But more rough and rude are the men of blood 
That hunt my life below ; 


** Yon spell-bound dell, as the aged tell, 
Was hewn by demon’s hands , 

But I had lourd melle with the fiends of hell 
Than with Clavers and his band.” 

He heard the deep-mow 
He heard the horses 

He plunged him in the cavern dark, 
And downward sped his way. 


ound bark, 


Now faintly down the winding path 
Came the cry of the faulting hound, 
And the muttered oath of baulked wrath 

Was lost in hollow sound 


He threw him on the flinted floor, 
And held his breath for fear ; 
He rose and bitter cursed his foes, 
As the sounds died on his ear. 


**O bare thy arm, thou battling Lord, 
For Scotland's wandering band, 

Dash from the oppressor’s grasp the sword, 
And sweep him from the land ! 


‘* Forget not thou thy people's groans, 
From dark Dunnotter's tower, 

Mix‘d with the sea-fowl's shrilly moans, 
And ocean's bursting roar ! 


‘“*O in fell Clavers’ hour of pride, e 
Even in his mightiest day, 

As bold he strides through conquest's tide, 
O stretch him on the clay! 


“His widow and his little ones, 
O may their tower of trust 
Remove its strong foundation stones 
And crush them in the dust '"— 


“‘ Sweet prayers to me,” a voice replied, 
“Thrice welcome guest of mine!” 


And glimmering on the cavern’s side, 
A light was seen to shine. 


An aged man, in amice brown, 
Stood by the wanderer'’s side, 

By powerful charm, a dead man’s arm 
The torch’s light supplied. 


From each stiff finger stretched upright, 
Arvse a ghastly flame, 

That waved not in the blast of night, 
Which through the cavern came. 


We must pass, with a slight notice, the collection of Scotch ballads, which 
were printed by Ballantyne—“ an experiment which,” as Mr. Lockhart says, 
*‘ changed wholly the course of his worldly fortunes, as well as his friends,” and 
Scott’s appointment to the sheriffship of Selkirkshire, which, by its securing him 
@ certain income, gave him additional freedom to pursue his literary avocations. 
We must pass, too, the history of his ‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,’ and 
the subsequent frien iships he made with Leyden, and Laidlaw, and George Ellis, 
and Campbell, and Dr. Percy, and “ Lichfield's Swan "—the clever but most pe- 





dantic Anna and close our notice with a passage relative to a brother 







| poet : , , t 
“Tt was in ptember of this year (1805) that Scott first saw Wordsworth. 
* « * On th reing of the 17th of September, having left their carriage at 


Rosslyn, theyfwalked down the valley to Lasswade, and arrived there before Mr. 
and Mrs. Sct had risen. ‘ We were received,’ Mr. Wordsworth has told me, 
‘with that/frank cordiality which, under whatever circumstances I afterwards 
met him, elways marked his manners ; and, indeed, I found him then in every re- 
spect—egcept, perhaps, that his animal spirits were somewhat higher—precisely 
the same man that you knew hin in later life ; the same lively, entertaining con- 
versation, full of anecdote, and averse from disquisition; the same unaffected 
modesty about himself; the same cheerful and benevolent and hopeful views of 
man and the world. He partly read and partly recited, sometimes in an enthusi- 
astic style of chant, the first four cantos of the Lay of the Last Minstrel; and 
the novelty of the manners, the clear picturesque descriptions, and the easy-glow- 
ing energy of much of the verse delighted me.”’ 
a 
LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

No material change bas taken place in the form of bonnets. Leghorns will be 
very fashionable during the ensuing spring. ‘They have already appeared in the 
form of hats, not bonnets. ‘The circular brim turned up behind supersedes the 
necessity of the bavelet, which never looks well when composed of a material 
different from thatof the hat or bonnet. A profusion of flowers, or bows of 
riband, continues to be wore under the brims of bonnets of every description. 
On the outside are occasionally seen very light sprigs of flowers—branches of lilac 
have already made their appearance. With straw coloured or pale blue bonnets 
these branches of lilac form a favourite ornament. Drawn bonnets are again 
making their appearance. They are worn with demi-veils of blonde. .Bonnets 
of quilted satin have been much worn in Paris during the winter; but these will 
of course disappear as soon as the warm weather sets in. The favourite shape 
for bonnets of silk or satin is very wide in the brim, rising very much off the fore- 
head, but setting rather close on each side of the face. 

Long sleeves are now generally made tight, but trimmed from the shoulder to the 
elbow with a profusion of bowillons, ruches, and garnitures of various kinds. The 
most elegant trimming for tight long sleeves consists of three volans, or frills, be- 
tween the shoulder andthe elbow. Short sleeves are usually finished with full 
sabots of blonde or lace. 

FANCY DRESSES. 

The costumes worn at two fancy balls, recently given at the Courts of Bel- 
gium and St Petersburg, have attracted much attention. A brief notice of some 
of the most remarkable costumes may be acceptable to our fair readers at the pre- 
sent time, when numerous entertainments of the kind are forthcoming In our own 
fashionable circles. It may be mentioned that at the Belgian Court ball the 
costumes of the middle ages predominated, whilst at St. Petersburg Chinese 
dresses were almost exclusively worn. 

At the ball given by the Queen of the Belgians, her Majesty wore the costume 
of Marie de Bourgogne. Her robe, of chamois couloured velours epingle, was 
figured with large flowers. Her head-dress consisted of a gold net, on a red 
ground, surmounted by a royal crown, set with brilliants, and rubies. Her Ma- 
jesty’s costume was one of the most splendid hitherto worn at the Court balls. 

Madame de Binkom wore a rich Burgundian dress ; Madame de Dousie repre- 
sented the Queen of Henry HII; the Countess Wermer de Merode, a lady of 


| the Court of Henry II; Madame Quitelet wore a splended costume of the 12th 
| century, and she carried on her hand a falcon, the distinctive sign of females of 


rank of that period ; the Duchesse d’Oultremont was dressed as a young 
Turkish lady; and Madame de Hoogvorst as Madlle. Taglioni in the Fille du 
Danube. 

Atthe St. Petersburgh ball the costumes were almost exclusively Chinese. 
The Boyards were disguised as Mandarins of every class, and an observer might 
almost have fancied himself transported to Pekin, had the Russian ladies suc- 
ceeded more effectually in disguising the Muscovite dimensions of their feet. 

It may be remarked that the Chinese dresses were much better adapted to 
dancing than the costumes of the middle ages. How can a lady encounter the 
fatigue of a galop when burthened with the weight of a dress consisting of five- 
and-twenty yards of Utrecht velvet? And surely a gentleman, encased in a 
Milanese coat of mail, must be strangely ont of place in a .quadrille. Even a 
Chinese Mandarin is not incommoded by an unwieldy mass of drapery. His 
dignity is measured by the feathers in his cap; and a feather cannot impede the 
agility of a dancer. 

At all the fancy balls recently given in Paris the Highland costume has been 
very generally adopted by gentlemen. At the late Court balls several attracted 
particular admiration.—Apri/ 1. 

—— 
JIM CROW'S TRIP TO DOWNING STREET. 

I came, good folk, from Downing-street, 

A jitel time ago— 
And ebry man dere wheel about, 

And jump Jim Crow. 

Wheel about and turn about, 
And do jis so: 
Ebry Whig can wheel about and jump Jim Crew. 


And fust I saw de Beggarman, 
Who boder all de nation ; 
Him turn about, and wheel about, 
To make de agitation. 
For justice to de Paddyland 
He make us sick wid bawling ; 
For all him turn about for is 
To keep de rent from falling 
Tarn about and wheel about, 
And do jis so; 
If Whigge no obey, he make ’em jump Jim Crow 


Dere’s Massa Johnny (Lord J. Russell) write him beok 
To praise de constitution ; 
Den turn about, change ebry ting, 
And make de revolution. 
Him tell de people all de love 
For liberty him feel, 
And den him give ‘em Poor Law Act, 
And lock ’em in Bastile. 
Turn about, and wheel about, 
And do jis so ; 
If poor man touch him wife, he make him jump Jim Crow. 


Den Massa Cupid ( Lord Palmerston) him de man 
To turn and wheel about ; 
Him turn about on ebry side 
If dey won't turn him out 
Him Whig, him Tory, Radical, 
Just as it come to pass ; 
Him anyting, him eberyting, 
Him noting but an ass. 
Turn about, and wheel about, 
And do jis so; 
Ebry fool can turn about and jump Jim Crow 
Dere’s old Lor Holland got de gout, 
And wheel about to dinners ; 
Dere’s Massa Rice, him rob de church, 
And prove de parsons winners 
Dere’s many oder litel men, 
Whose name I do not know, 
But all of dem can wheel about, 
And jump Jim Crow. 
Wheel about, and turn about, 
: And do jis so ; 
No nigger like de Ministers can jump Jim Crow. 
Jack Camel, (Sir John Campbell) ebry Stafford man 
Him give a five-pound note, 
Den punish ebry Ipswich man 
As dare to sell him vote 
Him tell de Scotch dat ebry Lord 
Deserve to lose him life, 
Den turn about at London, and 
Make Countess of him wife! 
Turn about and wheel about, 
? And do jis so ; 
Ebry Scotchman turn about and jump Jim Crow 
Den dere’s de Lord, (Melbourne) who, long ago, 
Like any Lamb was quiet— 
But now him Dan O'Connell's man, 
Him kick up quite a riot. 
Him swear de wicked Lords do bring 
De people great misfortun ; 
Den turn about—he can no more— 
De pretty Missey : 
Turn about and wheel about, 
And do jis so ; 
Him ask if Mary Magdalen could jump Jim Crow 























ENTAL SURGERY.—HENRY GOODWIN, No. 75 Bleecker street, corner of Broad. 
ney Goodwin would inform the Cit f New York, that hi 
Henry Goodwin would inform the Citizens of New York, that he still conti 
office te the vicinity where he has operated successfully for several years, and moet that 
fully avails himself of this opportunity to return his sincere thanks for the liberal ene % 
agement he has thus far received, and flatters himself that by unremitted attention ts 
business, and a thorough knowledge of his profession, to receive the continued patronage of 
an enlightened and self-judging public. To those who are acquainted with the profe: a 
skill of H. G. he deems further recommendation unnecessary, and those who are 
only asks the privilege to demonstrate the fact. H.G. inserts Porcelain (Inc 
and all kinds of Artificial Teeth. Charges moderate. The value and import 
Teeth, both as regards the health, comfort, and appearances, are fully known t 
sons who have had the misfortune to lose them. Respectfully, 


SSional 
Not, he 
orruptible,) 
ance of the 
© those per- 


H. GOODWIN 


Dr. J. K. Rodgers, 
og S ae, 

. W.N. Blak 
Dr. G. Herriot.” 


References. 
. V. Mott, Dr. J. Cheesman, 
Dr. 8. C. Roe, Dr. J. Stewart, 
Dr. E. H. Dixon, Dr. V. H. Dering, 
Dr. A. Smith, Dr. F. Vanderburgh, 


WINES. 
HE subscriber offers for sale an assortment of Choice Wines, his own importation in 
bottle, among which are the following, viz: . 
Madeiras— ; 
Very choice Oid Vin, 1801 and 1804; 
East and West India, very old; 
Old London Particular ; 
Table Madeira ; 
Canary do. in wood. 
Sherries— 
Delicate Pale and Brown , 
Rich Fruity do., 
Old deep Gold Coloured ; 
Amoutilado Puro ; 





Ports— 
Rich Fruity Port ; 
Very delicate, Old ;’ 
Old Crusted ; 
Do. Tawny. 


French and German— 
Champagne, various brands ; 
Lafitte and Margaux, Clarets; 
Sparkling Burgundy and Hermitage ; 
Mosell and Sauterne ; 
Francea Pale and Brown. Hock, various brands. 
[Feb25—3m1 J. C. BUCHANAN, 61 Cedar street. 


rE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal, and Diploma of the American Institute 

were awarded for the “best Incorruptible Teeth, superior method of inserting and 
fixing them in the mouth, and improvements in the art of Dentistry,” to JONATHAN 
DODGE, M.D. Member of the Medical Society of the city and county of New York, of the 
Lyceum of Natural History, &c. &c. Operative Surgeon, Medical and Mechanical Dentist, 








No. 5 Chambers, (near Chatham street,) New York. (Feb. 11.) 
ALEXANDER MANNING, = 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, NATCHEZ, MISSISSIPPI. ——_—_—([Feb25-3m.} 


ORRISON'S PILLS. The Geuuine Hygeian Vegetable Universal Medicines of the 
British College of health. 
* Hypocrisy is the tribute which Vice has ever paid to Virtue.” 

The excellence and uiiversal efficacy of these Medicines, in relieving and removing an 
the maladies of mankind, and the beauty and value of the simple theory on which they are 
founded, could not, perhaps, be more strongly proved than by the unexampled effrontery 
and bold but unfounded assumptions of those who so perseveringly, and at a vast expense, 
endeavour to impose on the public, feeble and unworthy imitations. ’ 

Since the legal decisions which have established the claim of the Genuine Hygeian 
Medicines to protection from direct counterfeiters, numberless are the schemes of unprin- 
cipled innovators to evade the just penalties of the law ; and scarcely a newspaper can be 
taken up that does not teem with whole columns of garbled extracts from Mr. Morison’s 
many publications, andjby ihus unblushingly assuming his ideas, and even his very words, 
vainly strive to rob him of his original discovery, by which he rescued himself from 4 
series of suffering, of 35 years continuance, and led to the foundation of the sound but 
simple system of the Hygeian physiology ; whereas, had not Mr. Morison propounded this 
system to the English community, and had not its lovely truths spread with a rapidity 
commensurate with their importance, through G. Britain, the continent of Europe, the na- 
tions of the East, and the Uuited States of America, and, in fact having agencies and advo- 
cates established in every civilized nation of the earth, neither their names, nor thew 
ignorant pretensions would ever have been heard of. 

The publications of Mr.Morison and his coadjutors are comprised in sixteen volumes,a refe 
ence to which will easily satisfy any enquirer of the correctness of this statement. 

At the urgent request of many friends, it has been determined to supply the Genuine Hy- 
geian Medicines in lower priced boxes than heretofore, that the wants and wishes of that 
class of community may be met, who, while disliking to make applications for gratuitous 
relief to our Dispensary, yet do not wish, or have not the means of laying out a larger sum 
at once The pills, therefore, may now be obtained of the various agents established m 
every town in the United States, in boxes at 25 and 50 cents each, as well as in packets 
of $1 $2 and $3.—H. SHEPHEARD MOAT, Genera! Agent for the United States. 

The following Agents are appointed in New York, of whom may be obtained the Pills 
and powders, also the various Publications and Lists of Agents, as appointed in every 
town in the Union. 

Mr. J. Stanley, Book and Printseller, at the General Depot, 50 Canal Street. 

Mrs. Mary King, Bookseller, 141 Fulton-street. 

Rev. J. Brouner, 95 Barrow-street. 

Mr. D. Mitchell, Printer, 265 Bowery. 

Messrs. Firth & Hall, Music Store, 1 Franklin Square 

Mrs. Geo. Kearsing, Goldbeater, 88 Reed street. 

Mr. Daniel D. Smith, Bookseller, 190 Greenwich-street. 

Miss Elizabeth Weed, 402 Grand street. 


(Jan. 16 tf.) 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
O sail from New York on the 30th, from Liverpool on the 15th of each month, com- 
meneing on the 30th October. 
FROM NEW YORK. 

New Ship Garrick—30th October. 

Ship Shakspeare—30th November. 
New Ship Siddons—30th December. Ship Siddons—15th February. 
New Ship Sheridan—30th January. Ship Sheridan—15th March. 

These ships are of the first class, upwards of $00 tons burthen, built in the city of New 
York, with such improvements as to combine great speed with unusual comfort for pas- 
sengers. Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The 
price of passage hence is $150, for which ample stores. including wines, &c. will be pre- 
vided. These ships will be commanded by experienced masters, who will make every e«- 
ertion to give genera] satisfaction. Neither the captains nor the owners of these ships wil 
be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them unless regular bills of la 
ding are signed therefor. For freight or passage ap nly to 

E. K. COLL KS, 74 South street, New York, or to 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New You 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 


FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Ship Garrick—15th December. 
Ship Shakspeare—15th January. 


(Sept. 17—ly.) 








every month throughout the year, viz :— 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New! Days of Sailing from 
York. London. 
St. James, W H. Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,'Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 7. 
Montreal, 8. B. Griffing, ©" Ki * mm =m * @& *§ & * & 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “« 30, “ 20, * 20,\March7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, H.L.Champlin,|Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1; “ MW, © W, “ WM, 
Quebec, F.H.Hebard, | “ 10, “ 10, “ 10,| “ @&, “ 97, “© @&, 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, 7 o * & “« 20, April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, |Marchl, July 1, Nov. 1, “ 17%, 7m * % 
Samson, R. Sturges, "nH “NHN * Mi *  * @ * Fi, 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, “ 26, ‘ 20,May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, II. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,{ “ 37, “ 17, “ 17%, 
Toronto, R. Griswold, a" oe hUlU FP Or, OF OS OR, 


, 27 ’ 
Westminster, |G. Moore, “<“o% “ 2 “* @Wune 7, Oct. 7, Feb. °%, 
These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Peds, Stores, &c. are of the 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, for each adul 
which inclades wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets w 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of 
Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 76 South street, New York, or to 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman street, London 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 








Ships. Captains, {Days of Sailing from New; Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpeel, 
North America, | C. Dixey, | Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 14, 
Roscoe, J.C.Delanon, | “ 8 “ 68 * 8 © me © Ow © %, 
Europe, A.C. Marshall, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,,March], July 1, Nov. 1, 
Sheffield, F. P. Alien, “7 “8% * Bi“ @& *€ @ * @ 
Columbus, N. B. Palmer, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,| “ 16, “ 16, “ W, 


Geo. Washington | H. Holdrege, s « 8 « § e - em. 
Hibernia, J.L. Wilson, | “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,!April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 
“ . “ . Le 


~ 


United States, N.H.Holdrege,, “ 24, “ 94, “ 94, . \y 8, 
South America, | R. Waterman, |Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1,; “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Pennsylvania, J. P. Smith, "es * & * 2 2 ee. Oe em 
England, B.L. Waite, | “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,|May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, 
St. Andrew, Thompson, ee * .* B= » ’ 5. 


Orpheus, 1. Bursley, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,) “ 16, “ 16, “% 16, 
Independence, | E. Nye, “  R a * £140 9 oe « & 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,'June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. l, 
Virginian, 1. Harris, i*s *-e * oe Ff me lCUme eae ee 
These ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of character and experience. 
and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best kind. The 
rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors of the othet 
wines, at $140, including wines and stores. 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, pat- 
cels, or packages sent by them, un,less regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, England, 
Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
JOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, ¥.Y. 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United States, St. Andrew, and Virginian, : 
S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & Co., and R. KERMIT, N.¥. 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & Co., Liverpool. 
Consignecs of ships Pennsylvania, Roscoe, Geo. Washington, and Independence 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 
CEARNS, CRARY & Co.., Liverpeo! 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the Sth, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, &%, 
Sth, and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscribers will despitch them as above, and in the following order, vi. 











Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New- |Days of Sailing from Havr- 
fork. 

Burgundy, I. Rockett, | Tan. 8, Sept. 16, May 24,\Feb. 16, July 8, Nov. ! 
Rhone, W. Skiddy, | “ 16, “ 24,June §|Marchl1, “ 16, “ % 
Charlemagne, Richardson,| “ 24, Oct. 8 “ 16, “ 8, Aug. 1, _ “ I% 
Ville de Lyon, C. Stoddard,|Feb. 8 “ 16, “ 94) “ 16, © 8 Dec. ! 
Francois Ist, W.W.Pell,| “ 16, “ 94, July SJApril 1, “ 16, “ & 
Formosa, W..B.Orme,| “ 24, Nov. & “ 16) 6, Sot. 1, * 18, 
Silvie De Grasse,| Weiderholdt (March 8, “ 16, “ 24) © 16, “ 8, Jan. 1, 
Poland, Anthony, April 16, “ 24,Aug. &/June 1, “ 16, “ > 
Albany, J. Johnston,; “ 24, Dec. 8, Aug.16) “ S Ge 3, * 16, 
Louis Philippe, |J.Castoffl, |May 8, “ 16, “ 24) “ 16, “ 8, Feb. l, 
Sully, {D. Lines, t “ 16, “© 94 Mayi6ifuly 1, “ 1, * 3 





These are all vessels of the firs‘ class and ably commanded, with elegant accommo 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, ur 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers a 
New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses 9s 
tually incurred. C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st- 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 
JOHN |. BOYD, Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings. 


| 


